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LETTER Il. 
(Aud Jast.) 
To THE 


HON. JOHN STUART WORTLEY. 


Bolt-comrt, 25. September, 1833. 

Siz,—In the preceding letter ( Regis- 
ter, 7. September, 1833), I took you 
off the red-herring scent, and, in put- 
ting you on the true scent, showed you, 
that it was the bushel of wheat; that it 
was the gentleman's standard, and not 
the Jew's-standard, the market price of 
gold, that you ought to hare been 
guided by. There now remains to be 
proved the Srd and the 4th propositions, 
stated at the outset ofthe aforemen- 

Uoned letter ; namely, 

5. That the nation has paid the fund. 

holders something nearly double 

the amount that it ought to have 

ate 7 that it continues to 
y them at this rate at present. 

4. That if this rate of payment. be not 
S00n put a stop to, there will not be 
ao established church and a House 
of Lords in existence, in not a 
Sreat many years from this day. 

Beginning with the rain, it is, in 

fact, already proved to all those who 

donot think that good faith requires 

-: ® man who has borrowed a bushel 
Wheat should give two bushels of 

wheat in return and to those who = 

vojust enough or unflinehingly stu 

s2ough to entertain such an opinion, all 

wn all argument must be thrown 
Y- But, the Jews endeavour. to 





those who lent their money, before the 
depreciation began, leat it in sterling 
gold, aad not in vile and infamous 
paper. I shall by and by have enough 
to say upon the nalure of this lending ; 
upon the fraudulentmess of the trans- 
action from the begianing to the end ; 
of the base usuriousness of the whole 
affair; I shall have to show and shall 
show that, even supposing the loan to 
have been a bona-fide loan; and sup- 
posing that the nation, a hundred years 
ago, had a right to contract debts to be 
paid by us of the present day; I shall 
suppose that all this is so; suppose it I 
shall merely for argument’s sake; and 
in order to show that your ignorance is 
‘‘ unflinching,” even upon this hypo- 
thesis; which hypothesis [ shall, be- 
fore | have done, tear to the very rags, 
and blow into the air. 

I will not, like you, B° poking about 


the price of stocks; | will not go to 
‘Change Ailey, but let you there, 
and keep company with the Devil and 


the Jews, if you choose to do it. I will 
come to something sensible ; something 
that we all understand or hy, noo un- 
derstand ; and will refer to ments 
which your father has had — 
through: his hands ever since has 
beena man. It is not with the “ price 
of stocks” or with the Three per Cents. 
or Four per Cents. or with any of the 
devilish stuff that we have to do. What 
we have to do with, is what we Aave to 
pay ; our affair is, not with exchanges, 
price of gold, mint-price, marke 

per cents. or any of the infernal rub- 
bish, but with the amount of taxes 
which we have to pay anoually as the 
interest of this atrocious and inferzal 
debt. Well, then, my Yorkshire lad, 
fix your eyes on the following facts :—. 
Annual charge on account 


of out- 
debt and every- 

thing, in the year 179% _ 29,000,000 
Fras on account 
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Look well at this statement. Every 
thing belonging to the debt is included 
in the nine millions; and if we include 
in the like manner in the latter case, the 
sum has been above thirty millions a- 
year, ever since the year 1818. Now, 
observe, the borrowing of the money was 
going on from 1793 to 1816; and during 
that time the price of wheat was more 
than double what it had been from the 
time that the debt commenced, in 1694, 
tothe year 1792. Then this borrowing 
was going on; I mean the depreciated 
borrowing, was going on for twenty- 
three years ; and, during the borrowing 
in that depreciated paper, the rest of the 
debt was contracted, to raise the in- 
terest from nine millions a-year to 
thirty millions a-year. Now, it is very 
certain, that the old fundholder, the old 
Jew and usurer, that lent or pretended 
to lend his money to the nation before 
1792, was, from 1793 to 1818 both in- 
elusive ; that is to say, twenty-six years, 
receiving only one-half of what he call- 
ed his due; because he was only receiv- 
ing as much as could buy half the quan- 
tity of wheat which could have been 
bought with the same money before 
the year 1792. Then, the whole of the 
interest of the nine millions which we 
paid during that twenty-six years having 
amounted to two hundred and thirty- 
four millions, we paid, allowing this 
hypothesis to be good, a hundred and 
eighteen millions too little to these old 
fundholders during the twenty-six years 
up to 1818, inclusive. 

Very well: now see how we have 
been over paying, in the case of the 
thirty-millions a-year. We have paid 
in interest, since 1819 inclusive, nine 
millions a-year in the first place, for the 
old Jews; the old “ glorious revolution” 
Jews ; and, we have also been paying 
twenty-one millions a-year to the Pittite 
or Tory or mongrel or Devil-Jews; to 
the bonus Jews, and all that abomina- 
ble swarm, hatched by Pitt and his 
crew. They lent their money as they 
call it, during the twenty-six years of 
depreciation ; they lent it during atime 
that a pound would buy twice as 


_ ‘Mauch wheat as it will buy now, though 






Shere is.acorn-bill to make wheat dear. 











Multiply the twenty-one millions by 
fourteen, the number of years that we 
have thus been paying: you will find 
that we have paid them two hundred 
and ninety-four millions, during that 
time. Divide it, and you will find that 
we have paid them a hundred and forty- 
seven millions too much. Deduct the 
hundred and eighteen millions which 


you say we have paid the old Jews too * 


little; and which we have paid them 
too little, according to theircunning and 
your stupid view of the matter ; deduct 
this ; contend that national faith re- 
quires that we should take a hundred 
and eighteen millions from one bunch 
of them, and give these millions to an- 
other bunch of them; contend “ un- 
flinching” son of a Lord, that this is 
right and reasonable and just, and de- 
manded by national faith: contend for 
this and make the deduction accord- 
ingly ; and even then this oppressed and 
toiling people have paid the whole body 
of them, the whole gang, twenty-nine 
millions too mach: and, we are now 
paying them ten millions five hundred 
thousand pounds a-year too much. 

This is the great point. The past we 
might possibly put up with ; but, itis 
the future : it is the continuation of this 
atrocious oppression. Stop now, to be 
unjust ; give to those who lent their 
money during the time of depreciation, 
the half of what they are now receiv- 
ing ; and then, according to your prin- 
ciple, and according to my facts ; accord- 
ing tomy unerring standard of value, 
you act justly. 

Thus have I proved that, even ac- 
cording to your own principle, it was 
just, on the part of Sir Jawes Granan, 
to propose a reduction. of thirty per 
cent., taking both classes of fundholders 
together ; and, as I said before, the only 
thing which he did which was unjust 
was, omitting to the topping 
off pensions, sinecures, and grants, ® 
the re-payment of the money which the 
parsons had unjustly received. Bat, 
Sir, if such be the result of this discuss!o" 
as far as relates to the mere debtor and 


creditor accounts, admitting the 1020S 
to have been bona-fide, admitting 
present day 


the working people of the 
F] naiod . ohedl 7 
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bound to pay debts contracted by the 
Whigs in 1694 ; if such be the result, 
making these admissions, what will the 
result be, when we come to take the 
reasonable and just view of the mutter. 
This view must be taken, however, in 
what I have to say upon the last propo- 
sition, Viz. :— 
4, That, if this rate of payment be not 
soon put a stop to, there will not 
- be an established church and a 
House of Lords in existence, in not 
a great many years from this day. 
Being at perfect liberty to commit 
plagiarism upon myself, I shall here 
begin by pretty freely robbing my own 
writings upon this subject, which I have 
the greater right to do, seeing that I am 
constantly robbed by my brethren of 
the press, who argue thus: ‘* Genius, or 
“ facility of writing,” say they, “is a gift 
‘‘of God: what God gives to any one 
‘ of us, he gives to us all; and thatone 
“has no right, in morality, and ought 
“not to haveany in law, to appropriate 
“the fruits of his literary labours to 
“ his own exclusive enjoyment; nor, in- 
“indeed, has he any right to enjoy them 
“ at all, in any way whatsoever, until his 
“ poorer brethren of the quill be amply 
“ provided for.” I shall not stop to «dis- 
pute this doctrine ; it is quite sufficient 
for me to know by experience that it 
is acted upon; and that all the “ race 
that write,” deeming themselves to be 
of one family, take from me whatsover 
and whensoever they please, without any 
sort of ceremony. I may therefore be 
allowed, I think, to take a little from 
myself; and, as you are now one of 
the “ race that write,” tender this little 
to you for your service; which I shall 
now do, from my Manchester lecture 
On the subject, adding here and there, 
observations which r omitted at the 
time, and, when I have done that, offer 
such further observations as the occa- 
‘ion appears to me to call for. 
wid the Reform Bill do not lighten the 
oie, un at eae 
We all s, that the bill will be of no use. 
aun agree, except Basincron Ma- 
Bil} perhaps, that unless the Reform 
ead to measures of relief ; unless it 


lead to a great taking off of taxes, it 
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will be a mere mockery of the people, 
and that, like Catholic emancipation, it 
will make things worse than they were 
before. This is natural: for the nation 
wants the reform, because it is over- 
burdened ; it has great hopes and expec- 
tations from this reform; and we all 
know what are the invariable conse- 
quences of sanguine expectation disap. 
pointed, The labourer, who is discon- 
tented at having nothing but potatoes, 
when he ought to have bacon and bread, 
will not feel satisfied with those pota- 
toes, upon merely being told that he has 
now got reform. 

‘To this we come, then; without a 
great lightening of our burdens, the re- 
form will be a mere mockery; a tem- 
porary delusion, and a permanent addi- 
tion to the grounds of discontent. The 
next thing then to be considered is, how 
this lightening of the burdens of the 
people is.to take place; and every one 
must answer, that it cannot take place 
atall, and that itis an abuse of words to 
talk of it, unless there be an annihilation 
of the debt. When you hear men talk 
of retrenchment and economy, as you 
will hear Babington Macaulay, and 
others, and all the school of Brougham, 
and all the Whigs themselves, who are 
in power, and hear them at the same 
time declare their firm, resolution not to 
touch the interest of the debt; declare 
that national faith, as they callit, must 
be kept sacred, though, by-the-by, their 
national faith means a most. infamous 
plundering of the nation; when you 
hear men talk thus, set them down as 
hypocrites or madmen; for, how is re- 
lief to come, except by a ceasing to pay 
interest on the debt ? 

Gentlemen, there are none of you, L 
am certain, crazy enough to suppose 
that the Ministers can pay this. interest 
out of their own pockets; if you wish 
it to be paid, you must wish yourselves 
to pay it; and if you wish this, there 
can be no diminution of our burdens; 
and the state vessel must go on, blun- 
dering about among the rocks, till ic 

o to pieces. The case stands thus; 
The total clear amount of the revenue, 
after payin of collection and. 
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way <7 ma and all sorts of things, is 
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stated by the Government to be forty- 
seven millions. This may be true, to 
be sure ; but I make ita rule never to 
believe any of their statements or re- 
turns. It may, however, be true, and 
we will take them upon their own show- 
ing. The expenses of collection, toge- 
ther with other innumerable charges, di- 
rect and indirect, over ard above this 
clear revenue, would still bring the 
gross amount, squeezed out of the peo- 
ple, to sixty millions ; but, at any rate, 
it would bring it to fifty-six. Now, 
then, out of the forty-seven millions, 
thirty are taken for paying the dividends 
upon the debt, and paying the charges 
of all sorts relative to the debt. We 
must give the debt, halfat least, of the 
expenses and charges attending the 
collection and management of the re- 
venue ; and that makes its annual cost 
thirty-four millions and one-half. ‘This 
is still far from being all that it costs ; 
for out of the debt grows the necessity 
of this thundering standing army in 
time of peace. The debt causes the 
heavy taxes ; these cause distress ; dis- 
tress causes discontent ; violent discon- 
tent creates threatened commotion ; 
and then it becomes the duty of the 
Government to havea force at hand to 
put down commotion. To cry out, 
therefore, against the standing army 
on kept up in time of peace ; to in- 
veigh against oppressive taxation, and 
to complain of distress and suffering, 
and starvation even, is to be stupidly 
unjust, as long as you keep up the idiot- 
like cry of national faith. 

Thus much, then, for the plea of 
necessify; and, though Milton has called 
that the tyrant’s plea, it is only the 
tyrant’s plea when it is false. In this 
case it is true; and it is, in fact, the 
plea of industry and want against all- 
devouring usury. But, now, for the 
justice of the propositions, even if we 
were to leave this plea of necessity out 


of the question. This robbery, as it is’ 


called, is really no more than imitating 
the practice of the wisest and most just 
of mankind. Many of you, gentlemen, 
well know, that when Solon became 
lawgiver of Athens, he found that an- 
cient and famous republic in a state of 


utter confusion’ and destitution; he 
found it unable to make war against 
its enemies, unable to defend itself; and 
he found besides, that all the active and 
industrious persons in the community 
were ground down into a state of beg- 
gary and ruin by the wswrers, who had 
made a great part of the people ina 
great measure their actual slaves. Rome 
was in a similer state, and froma simi- 
lar cause, in the time of Julius Caesar. 
Both of them resorted to an adjustment, 
which freed the people from the claws 
of the usurers, by making these latter in 
some cases take a part of their demand, 
and in other cases relinquish the whole. 
But not to mention the kings of France, 
who repeatedly paid off the debts of the 
state by lopping off, directly or indirectly, 
the amount of the demands of its eredi- 
tors ; not to mention these, who effected 
‘their purposes by clippings of the coins, 
and by other tricks, upon an equality, in 
point of baseness, with the tricks that 
have been played here to lower and 
to raise, and to lower and to raise 
again, the value of money; not to 
cite the example of these grand and 
shuffling monarques, let us come to our 
brethren across the Atlantic, who, hav- 
ing borrowed money to an enormous 
extent, for the purpose of effecting that 
“ glorious revolution” which, until it 
had succeeded, we used to call “ a foul 
and unnatural rebellion ;” having bor- 
rowed of all sorts of people, of all ages 
and’ all sexes, an enormous sum of 
money for this holy, or, as it would 
have been, unholy purpose, and having 
effected that purpose, never paid one 
single farthing principal or interest of 
the borrowed money. It would have 
been a jest, indeed, to make a re 
volution in the name of liberty, and to 
have ended it by making all the people 
slaves to the usurers! But let us come 
to our Qyyn countrymen, and hear what 
illustfious persons amongst them have 
said upon the subject, and that our au- 
thorities may be as high and undoubte 
as possible, let us go in amongst the 
Ministers themselves, where, sitting 
with the King himself in council; 
not the Birmingham council; 


the real London council; and not the 
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council from which Sir F. Burdett ab- 
sconded; but the real King and council, 
who sit at Whitehall, with Bathurst for 
their clerk, though crammed in by the 
Tories, and kept in by the Whigs; let 
us go into that council, which my Lord 
Coke describes as ‘‘ an honourable, 
noble, and reverend” assembly ; let us 
go in among these reverend persons, 
and clap our hand upon the shoulder of 
Sir James Graham of Netherby; a mem- 
ber too in another place of the ‘‘ noblest 
assembly of freemen in the world ;” and 
let us pull out his pamphlet of 1827, 
and therein let us read a distinct, a most 
unequivocal proposition, to deduct 
thirty per cent. from the interest of the 
fundholders. Only one-third ; but we 
may ask Sir James, reverend as he is, 
upon what principle it is that he would 
take thirty per cent., other than that 
principle which would apply to the 
taking of the whole ? r 
From this oracular suggestion let us 
come, if it be robbery to take the inte- 
rest from the fundholders ; let us not 
amuse ourselves with these small game, 
out let us come to the robbers upon a 
grand scale; namely, those who pro- 
pose to make new emissions of paper of 
some sort or other, Sir Henry Par- 
NeLL, and all the Scotch tribe of poli- 
tical economists ; all the Scotch bank- 
ers, and Mr. Masernty amongst the 
rest, whom the Scotch have always 
pointed out for many years past as a 
profound financier; all this tribe, who 
Propose joint-stock banking companies; 
and who always propose to make the 
paper-money a legal tender, or, whether 
they be divided as to this latter point 
or not, all propose to make prices 
higher than they now are, by the means 
of this paper. Of course, then, they 
Propose to lower the value of money ; 
of course, they propose to deduct in a 
base and fraudulent manner, from the 
interest of the debt. At any rate, they are 
either mad, or they must intend to give 
the fundholder less than he now re- 
ore! and if they intend to give him 
‘s than he now receives, they intend, 
‘o use their own stupid mayen Sh to 
‘ommit a breach of national and 
‘o rob the fundholder; and if they do 





not intend to give him less than he now 
receives, how can the measures which 
they propose lighten the burdens of the 
tax-payer ? Supposing the act to be un- 
just in itself, the only difference between 
their proposition and mine is, that mine 
is taking by open and undisguised force, 
while theirs is theft or private stealing. 
Our different modes of proceeding serve 
to mark our different motives: mine 
may, at any rate, be sincere and honest, 
but theirs must be in its nature furtive, 
The sly manner in which they are 
fuolish enough to believe they can effect 
it, would, in any court of justice in the 
world, be a proof of the furtive inten- 
tion; that is to say, the thievish inten- 
tion arising from a roguish mind. Mr. 
Attwood’s scheme, which has many 
partisans, though paper be one of its - 
ingredients, is open and honest; for 
he says, and he says truly, that owing 
to Peel’s bilf; and the various other 
tricks of our at once bungling and 
bragging Government, the fundholders, 
the mortgagees, and other usurers, are 
now receiving twice or thrice as much 
as they ought to receive; that they 
ought to be compelled by law to receive 
less; and a paper-money ought to be 
made, and they ought to be made to 
receive it, which paper-money would be 
worth a great deal less than the King’s 
coin, pound for pound. Inall*but the 
remedy I perfectly agree with Mr. Att- 
wood, who is a man of great talent; 
and whose brother, the Member of the- 
House of Commons, has shown more 
sense and more virtue (except in his op- 
position to the Reform Bill) than all 
the whole crew of Ministers and Minis- 
ters’ underlings, who have been upon 
the stage during the whole of the twen- 
ty-eight years that I have been knock- 
ing their heads one against the other, 
and finding no sense in them, have 
finally been dragging them in the dirt, 
I with the Attwoods as to the 
remedy ; because, in the first place, it 
would violate all recent contracts ; 
cause I know it would enable me to 
my yearly servants of one-half of 
y wages; because I know 
would give like ability to 
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ployers ; because I know 
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rob English, Scotch, and Irish mer- 
chants and manufacturers of half the 
debts due to them abroad; because I 
know that the mortgagee who lent his 
real gold upon an estate, would be paid 
off in paper not worth half the money, 
and so with regard to recent marriage 
settlements, rent charges, annuities, and 
every contract and stipulation for time; 
but, secondly, and of more weight than 
all the other considerations put toge- 
ther, because the Attwood: remedy 
might, by some chance or other, pro- 
long the existence of the debt, and of 
that truly infernal gamble carried on in 
London, called the Stock Exchange; 
rather than not see the destruction of 
which I would behold and endure my 
share of any possible evil that could 
alllict us. 

Now, then, there is no scheme for 
lightening the burdens of the country, 
which .does not amount to what my 
opponents designate a robbery ; so that 
I am not singular in this respect. All 

ree to take away something: we only 
differ as to the manner of the taking. But 
I deny that it is robbery, in any of its 
shapes or forms; I deny that the nation 
owes the fundholders anything at all; 
I deny their claim to a single farthing 
from the nation; and, when [ propose 
to take the church-property and crown 
estates, for the purpose of giving the 
proceeds to the fundholders, it is not a 
proposition founded on an opinion of 
mine, that they have a right to demand 
anything; but founded in the right of 
the nation to dispose of certain property 
that it possesses, and which is now of no 
use to it, and which it in policy ought to 
bestow on that part of the fundholders, 
who would be totally ruined, unless this 
relief were afforded them ; and espe- 
cially that part of them who may have 
been compelled, against their expressed 
will, to have their property deposited in 
the fuuds. This is the principle upog 
which L would give the fundholders any 
thing at all, they having, in point of 
right, no claim upon the nation what- 
“i 

@ nation, supposing the whole na- 
tiom to. have been the borrowers, has a 
right toburden its posterity. I might 
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stop here to show, and I easily could 
show, that it was those, whom the pre- 
sent Ministers have accused of having 
usurped the legislative rights of the 
people, who, borrowed the money. | 
might insist upon, and prove it most 
clearly, that it was not the nation that 
borrowed the money; but, grant that 
it was, what right had your fathers to 
load. you with this intolerable debt? 
What would be said of a law that should 
compel the children to pay the debts of 
the father, he having left them nothing 
wherewith to pay? Of a law that 
should make the children work all the 
days of their lives, to clear off the score 
run up by a drunken and profligate 
father? Ofa law, which should say to 
the father, Spend away, run in debt, 
keep on borrowing, close your eyes in 
the midst of drunkenness and gluttony; 
imitate the frequenters of Bellamy’s all 
your lifé ; and your .children, and chil- 
drea’s children, shall be slaves to- pay 
Bellamy and others with whom you 
have run up the score? Would not the 
makers of such a law be held in ever- 
lasting execration ? 

And, in what respect does this case 
differ from that of a prodigal and bor- 
rowing nation. “ Oh!” say the advyo- 
cates of the Jews, “ the difference 's 
“very great; for the nation borrows 
“money to defend itself against an 
“enemy, which defence it could not 
“effect without this borrowing of 
“money.” I might stop here, and 
flatly deny that one penny of this money 
was ever borrowed for that purpose; 
for it is notorious, that it was almost all 
borrowed for the purpose of carrying 00 
one war to force unjust taxation on the 
American colonies, and another war to 
force back the Bourbons upon France, 
and thereby prevent. the overthrow of 
boroughmongering in England. ‘This 
is perfectly notorious; but I will not 
disfigure my argument by any reliance 
upon it. Let it be admitted that the 
money was borrowed for the purpose of 
defending the country ; and then, ask, 
what right your fathers had to purchase 
ease and safety, and to leave you to pay 
the debt? What right should we of the 


present day have,to throw upon ovF 
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children the burden of defending our- 
selves? If we be in danger, we are to 
come forth in our persons, or by our 
purses, for our own defence. By the 
very argument of our opponents, the 
resources of the country are the great 
means, if not the only means, of its se- 
curity; what right have we, then, to 
anticipate these resources? What right 
have we to take beforehand the means 
of security from our children? A man 
cannot mortgage that which is entailed 
on his children. He can mortgage for 
his own life. If these Jew-vermin can 
show us that the whole nation did by 
lawful means give its assent tothe pre- 
tended loans made for them ; still they 
get no further than to prove that the 
then nation contracted a debt with them, 
They get not on a single inch towards 
proving that we owe them anything. 
He that can mortgage beyond his own 
life; he that can mortgage an estate 
for any term beyond his own life, 
can SELL that estate. Could your 
fathers have sold England? Have not 
you as much a right to England as they 
had? Have not you, the people now 
living at Mancliester, as good a right to 
liveinEngland as your grandfathers had? 
To live in England is inseparable from 
having England and owning it, taking 
the whole of the people together ; and, 
therefore, as the borrowers of this money 
could not sell England, neither could 
they mortgage it; much less, still, could 
they mortgage the labour of the child 
unborn ; this reform of the Parliament 
Will be a base delusion, if we do not very 
shortly dissipate all notions- so stupid 
and slavish, and if we do not put an end 
‘o this matehless oppression. 
Gentlemen, not another word need be 
Said with regard to the right of mort- 
Baging the strength of the child in the 
cradle ; not another word need be said 
about the want. of the right in a nation 
to burden posterity, and very little is it} 


"3g 


and he knew also the base and dishonest 
intentions of the borrower to throw the 
debt upon posterity. If, in consequence 
of the unjust and cruel law, which J 
have before supposed, to make children 
pay the debts of the father, he leaving 
them nothing wherewith to pay; if, ia 
that case, a lender were basely to ad- 
minister to the father’s profligate ex- 
travagance, would not the world calb 
him monster, when he came to grind 
the children to death for repayment 
of the loan? Yet, in what respect would 
he be miore detestable than the atrocious 
Jews, whether calling themselves Chris- 
tians or not, who now come and demand 
from us the pound of Hesh in virtue of 
their bond? In the affairs of individuals, 
the law knows of no such anticipation 
as this. The law not only will not al- 
low the children to be answerable for 
the debts of the father, but will not al- 
low them to be answerable for their own 
debts, contracted before they arrive at 
the age of maturity. And why is this? 
They are not answerable for the debts, 
because the law considers them as inca- 
pable of giving their assent to them. 
How then can you be answerable for 
these debts, the greater part of which 
was contracted before scarcely ten men 
here assembled were twenty-one years 
of age? 

Not one farthing, therefore, of these 
debts is due from you to the fundholders, - 
The great advocate of the abominable 
Jews, the editor of the Morning Chroe 
nicle, resorts to a couple of curious ar- 

ments in defence of their claims, the 

rst of which is this: that the nation 
having “ suffered” the Government to 
borrow the money, or rather to make 
the loan (for it was not money); the 
nation having suffered the Government 
to do this, is bound to pay the debt. So 


‘that here is a Government, with an 


army, with all the means of compelling 
the nation to submit to what it pleases ; 





necessary to say about the right of the| to resist its willis treason; andthe Jew, 


ender to demand a liquidation of. the 
-urden. . For, if there existed no right 
; the borrower to make the loan, what 
<a can there be in the lender to de- 
tho ee cpayment? ‘This latter knew 


© it wasto whom he was lending, Wew is to-come, and tell them th: 


who comes and lends money to. this 


overnment, is to come, when the rr 


ple, have get tie, power. £* Some 


w which enabled the Government to 
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are bound in conscience to pay back the 
money that he lent for the purpose of 
keeping them down, and to threaten 
to have them crucified, if they hold 
back a farthing of his demand. but, 
gentlemen, even if we were to ad mit this, 
monstrous as it is, it would not come up 
to the purpose of our opponents. For, 
ifthe nation ought not to have suffered 
the Government to borrow the money, 
and if it assumed responsibility for this 
loan, in consequence of suffering it to 
be made, it must be the nation that was 
then alive ; and how are you, who were 
not then born, or at most were infants, 
to be held responsible for payment be- 
cause you did not prevent the Govern- 
ment from borrowing the money ? 

The other argument of this new dis- 
ciple of the synagogue, this new child 
and champion of the hell called the 
Stock Exchange, is this : that if an in- 
vading enemy besiege a town, and de- 
mand a ransom to spare it from being 
abandoned to the soldiery, and a sum of 
money be borrowed to pay the ran- 
som, and thus save the town, the people 
of the town are bound all to contribute 
according to their means to repay the 
money thus borroweil. Certainly, Rabbi; 
nothing more just; but, then, it is the 
people then alive, that are to repay the 
ransom ; and this is precisely my argu- 
ment; not only did no man living ever 
hear of the repayment of such a ransom 
being thrown upon the posterity of a 
town, but the thing cannot be, for man- 
kind have never yet heard of a law to 
tax people for such repayment; and if 
such law were to be passed, if any law- 
givers of a town were equally foolish 
with the lawgivers of this nation, the 
people would avoid the tax by aban- 
doning the town, as they are now aban- 
doning England to the amount of ten 
millions a year of rents and income, in 
order to avoid paying their share of this 
unjust burden called the debt. And this 
is one great evil of the thing. All the 
— eye ove dreadful evils 

ve fallen upon n consequence 
Of the absentees not expending their 


revenues in the country. How many 


Parliament, for taxing the pro- 


. Eevee fave we heard, and sometimes 


perty of absentees at a higher rate than 
that of other people! Base indeed it 
is, that those who live on the taxes, and 
particularly those who live on the tithes, 
shameful it is in them to carry their re- 
venues out of the country. Sorrowful 
it is to see men going off with their 
wealth to the United States of America; 
but, while inthe former instance there 
are no means of prevention, in the latter 
instance there is neither prevention nor 
ground of blame. Men flee from unjust 
pressure; they flee from a law that 
compels them to pay the debts of their 
fathers ; and flee they will, as long as 
that law shall exist. I am, therefore, 
for putting an end for ever to this un- 
just law, and for the doing of which I 
have, I think, produced much more 
than argument sufficient. But I must 
nut dismiss the subject without askinga 
little, what after all, would really be 
due to these fundholders if we were for 
argument’s sake to admit that they had 
a claim to anything at all? The sum is 
stated in its most modest amount, at 
eight hundred millions. It would not 
be right to have an appearance of bold- 
ness in addressing persons who are 
worth eight hundred millions of money, 
bat one might just ask them WHERE 
THEY GOT THE MONEY? Where 
did you get it, gentlemen and ladies? 
There are a good many of you, to be 
sure, but you have lent more money 
here than there now is, or ever was /0 
the whole world; more pounds of gold 
and silver than ever came out of the 
mines. It amounts to more than the 
whole of the kingdom, lands, houses, 
mines, and woods, would sell for, if put 
up to auetion, and if foreigners could 
bring gold and silver into the country, 
and purchase them. There must be 
some great mistake then. It is physi- 
cally impossible that you can have lent 
this money. he 
Gentlemen, it has all been a juggety 
from the beginning to the end. A loan 
monger, or the maker of a loan, bas 
never lent any money at all. He 
written his name upon bits of papi 
ic he has distributed about in sales 





to under loan ; these have al 
turned into other bits of papeti 
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these bits of paper the Government have 
paid away. I cannot adopt a_ better 
mode of explaining this matter than by 
describing to you a transaction by the 
means of which I was once likely to be- 
come a loanmonger myself, and which 
first opened my eyes with regard to this 
matter. When I came home from 
America, in the year 1500, I was looked 
upon by the Government people aslikely 
to become one of their vigorous parti- 
sans. It was the custom in those glo- 
rious times of Pitt and paper, to give to 
the literary partisans of the Government 
what were called *‘ sdices” of aloan. For 
instance, Moses was the loanmonger ; 
and, as the scrip, as it used to be called, 
was always directly at a premium, a 
bargain was always made with the loan- 
mouger that he should admit certain fa- 
vourites of the Government to have 
certain portions of scrip, at the same 
price that he gave for it; I was offered 
such portion of serip, which, as I was 
told, would put a hundred pounds or 
two into my pocket at once. 1 was 
frightened at the idea of becoming re- 
sponsible for the immense sum, upon 
which this would be the profit. But I 
s00n found.that the scrip was never even 
to be shown to me, and that I had 
merely to pocket the amount of the 
premium, I positively refused to have 
anything to do with the matter, for 
Which I got heartily laughed at. But 
this was of great utility to me; it 
opened my eyes with regard tu the nae 
ture of these transactions ; it set me to 
Work to understand all about the debt 
and the funds and the scrip and the 
stock and everything belonging to it. 
At every step 1 found the thing more 
aud more black, and more and more 
fxecrable ; and it soon brought my 
mind toa conclusion, th 
: , that thesystem was 
We the accursed thing was in the camp 
J the Israelites, and that the nation 
ver could be happy again until it was 
6% rid of; in which opinion I have re- 
mained from that day to this. 
,, Now, if I had pocketed this money, 
kin on have come out of the estates, 
he and labour, of the people, I should 
ve been a robber indeed; this would 
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more worthy of the gallows than the 
forging of a bank-note, or the stealing 
ofa sheep. From this, gentlemen, you 
may judge what loan-making was, If 
I did not get the hundred pounds or two, 
somebody else did; and we have had to 
pay interest, and compound interest 
upon it, from that day to this. I should 
have thus taken from the nation enough 
to support four or five labourers and 
their families, for one year at any rate ; 
and, if I had taken it, and had bought 
stock with it, as it is called, would it 
not have been right to pay me with a 
halter, instead of paying me in money 
If certain proprietors of newspapers, 
whom I could name, were brought toa 
strict account, what, good God! are 
the sums which they have got in this 
way! How soon they would come 
tumbling from their chariots, and lie by 
the wayside, food for kites and carrion- 
crows, unless, out of pure benevolence, 
taken up by the grave-robbers and Burk- 
ers, and carried “ for the benefit of 
science,” to Mr. Warburton’s schools 
of anatomy ! 

When a man lends money, he knows, 
or ought to know, the sufficiency of 
the borrower.. He ought to know what 
securily he has. In the case of a mort- 
gage, rent-charge, annuity, he has the 
land or house as security. In the case 
of money lent on bend, in other man- 
ner, he has the goods and chattels, and, 
after all, the person of the party; but 
what security did these loanmongers 
take? It is the common talk with them, 
that they have a mortgage all the 
lands and houses and other property 
in the kingdom. Let them, then, pro- 
duce the deed and the bond. They can 
do no such thing. ‘They have no deed 
and no bond, and they omen no morte 

age upon anything. Their security 
ai Aap of an ~~ of Parliament, 
or acts of Parliament, which are proper! 
led loan-acts; and a loan act is 
thisnature. The Government contracts 
a joan with a loannionger ; and an act 
of Parliament is passed, to provide that 
the interest of the loan shall be regularly 
paid, Siyat ony, deduction, out of the 
8 0 
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have been real robbery, and a great deal |Now, then, what is this fund? The 
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fundholders, and particularly the ladies, 
have an idea, natural enough, that this 
fand consists of a monstrous heap of gold 
and silver money, kept somewhere or 
other, under the guard and protection of 
the Government or the Bank. I beg leave 
to assure the ladies that there is not any 
such heap of money, or any heap at 
all, or any chest, or box, or receptacle 
for the gold and silver; but that the 
consolidated fund means the clear pro- 
ceeds of the taxes that the Ministers are 
able annually to squeeze out of us: that 
these taxes are paid into the Bank when 
collected ; that out of them the Bank 
pays the interest to the fundholders 
half-yearly ; and that, if the taxes in the 
hands of the Bank be not sufficient to 
pay the half-yearly interest, which is 
frequently the case, the Bank lends the 
Government enough to make up the 
deficiency ; that is to say, makes some 
of its bank-notes, and lends them to the 
Government ; and for the bank-notes 
thus lent, we have to pay the interest. 
Now, gentlemen, did the world ever 
hear of such a-thing as this before ? 
However, here we have a clear idea 
of the nature of the security ; and a very 
consolatory appearance it has to the 
ladies who do us the honour to lend us 
money; for, though it does not actu- 
ally come up to the beautiful scriptural 
idea of the “munition of rocks ;” it at any 
rate takes a very wide spread; and 
really is good as long as the loan-acts 
shall continue in full force. Consolidated 


fund is avery imposing phrase ; but still 


it consists only of words, and conveys 
no idea of @pything fixed to the earth ; 
in short, a Wan-bill is the fundholder’s 
contract; it'gives him a claim upon the 
taxes annually collected ; it gives him 
no other claim, and if the taxes be not 
collected, he has no claim at all ; which 
brings us directly to a very important 
matter closely connected with the sub- 
ject of parliamentary reform; seeing 
that every man in his senses deems the 
reform to be of no use at all unless it 
produce a great diminution of the taxes, 
which, in other words, seems, at the 


poe meee | Lx diminution of the 
any one.of you, gentlemen, prepared to 





say that no taxes ought to be taken off; 
and are you prepared to say that the 
Corn Bill ought to continue in order to 
prevent this security from being dimi- 
nished ? 

When the Bank stopped payment in 
gold in 1797, one of the arguments 
urged against the measure, or rather 
one of the complaints against Pitt, for 
having reduced the Bank to the neces- 
sity of stopping, was this ; that amongst 
other things, it would be a fraud upon 
the fundholders, a robbery of the fund- 
holders, because it put forth a depre- 
ciated and compulsory paper instead of 
the King’s coin, and thereby did, in fact, 
violate all the loan-bills by compelling 
the fundholders to take less than the 
loan-bills had stipulated for. The answer 
of Pitt was, that it was a case of neces- 
sity, and that it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to preserve the country even 
if it did cause some loss to the fund- 
holders. Pushed hard on the other side, 
the then Solicitor-General, Sir John 
Mitford, since Lord Redesdale, rose, and 
as a lawyer, said that there was no 
wrong done to the fandholder ; that he 
lent his money with the knowledge of 
the risk that he ran; that he received 
an interest proportioned to “the risk; 
that the nation was not bound to secure 
him against all risk; that many persons 
in the kingdom had a claim prior to that 
of the fundholder; that the soldier and 
the sailor had a prior claim; and he 
asked if any one would assert that the 
King himself had not a prior claim. 
There was no answer to this argument 
then; and who is to find an answer to 
it now? And is it not as clearly a case 
of necessity now as it was then? 

Thus, then, we see that’ the interest 
can be lowered, and that the whole can 
be withheld without any real violation of 
the contract. But to come closer to our 
own affair; if we cannot withhold the 
interest without breach of national faith, 
how can we without breach of that 
faith diminish the security for paying !* 
We have seen that the sourceof payee 
is the annual produce of what 18 call 
the consolidated, fund, and that means 


ler. And yet, is Ii taxes ; and has not the security been 


diminished then by the repeal of the salt 
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tax, the beer tax, the candle tax, and 
the numerous customs and taxes, which 
have been recently taken off? Has not 
the security been diminished by reduc- 
ing the proceeds of the consolidated 
fund from a clear fifty-four millions 
a-year to a clear forty-seven millions 
a-year? And will the security not be 
further reduced, when the malt tax shall 
be taken off? And do you, gentlemen, 
imagine that the malt tax can remain on 
many months after a reformed Parlia- 
ment shall assemble? Oh! But I had 
forgotten : there is the HOUSE AND 
WINDOW TAX! What, would you have 
these taken off? Qh, you sad rogues ! 
What, ‘rob the public creditor?” Be 
guilty of a breach of ‘* natiunal faith!” 
Refuse to pay a tax on your comfortable 
dwelling, out of which your bed is now 
and then taken by the tax-gatherer ! 
Refuse to give some money to have the 
light of heaven let in upon you; and 
that, too, when you know, rogues as 
you are, that these taxes are “ necrssary 
(0 the support of nationel faith.” Oh! 
if you want to skulk out of paying the 
fundholders in this sort of way ; if you 
want to be guilty of plundering the 
fundholders in this sort of way, [ will 
set off again up to the honest folks of 
London, and leave you to yourselves. In 
short, national faith requires house and 
Window-tax to be daly and fully paid. 
Well, then, to this point we come at 
last: even admitting the debt to be a 
valid debt, which Ido not; even ad- 
mitting that the last generation had a 
right to burden this, which I deny, as 
being a thing abhorrent to every prin- 
ciple of reason and of justice; to this 
point we come; that the Reform Bill is 
‘0 produce no effect good to the people, 
and the working people especially, un- 
less the security for the payment of the 
interest of the debt be taken away. 
p ill any one pretend to deny that the 
arliament had aright to repeal the tax 
on ay. ta on candles, the tax on 
en how can any one pretent 
to deny its right to yepenl the tax upon 
Malt and upon hops? Of : 
» can this reform of . 
unless we ack 
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and if we do allow this right, on what 
foundation stands the interest of the debt, 
other than that mg | amd conve- 
nience, respecting the powef and disposi- 
tion of the nation to pay? Some yearsago, 
agreat loanmonger said, that “ the na- 
‘* tion was bound to pay, as long as it 
“had anything to pay with.” This 
loanmonger chose to place the nation 
upon the footing of an individual in 
common life ; and insisted that, like the 
bankrupt, it was under an obligation to 
surrender all it had. The bankrupt is 
bonnd to surrender all the worldly goods 
that he has then in his possession; but 
the bankrupt himse/f has been the bor- 
rower, or has become the debtor, from 
some cause or other; it is for his own 
use that he has contracted the debt, and 
not for the use of his successors. He sur- 
renders Ais all; but he does not extend 
the surrender to his children. Besides 
this, the bankrupt is not stripped of the 
clothes that ¢over his body; the tools 
necessary to earn his bread are left him ; 
an actof bankruptcy or insolvency clears 
him of the past; his creditors cannot 
deprive him of the use of his limbs, and 
of his means of making future provision 
for his wants apd his safety.. But these 
inexorable creditors of ours would niake 
us, and even the child in the cradle, 
slaves to them; would leave us no part 
of our future earnings ; would take all 
from us except our bare lives; would 
leave us none of the means of providin 
either for the safety, or for the uphol 
ing of the honour of our country ; would 
make the country submit to invasion, 
conquest, and everlasting servitude, 
rather than give up their claim upon the 
resources of the country! If there be 
anything so audacious as this; if any 
pretension equal to this in cruelty,'as 
well as presumption and profligate de- 
fiance of the moral sense of mankind, I 
should be glad to have pointed out to 
me where I am to find it ever was 
heard of. 

- Now, Mr. Worrxey, I turn'to you ; 
and, the first thing | have to observe is, 
if you be wise, you will read the 
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owe this debt, but that my way of life 
exposes me to the payment of as small 
a share of it as is paid by any individual 
in the kfigdom, however small the 
means of that other individual may be, 
and that, therefore, it is not for myself 
that [ argue. Third, I beg to observe 
to you, that you appear to me not to see 
the ultimate consequences of a payment 
of the interest of this debt at the present 
rate. When you look at the various 
taxes, you do, indeed, see that they fall 
chiefly upon the “industrious classes of 
the kingdom, and you see that the 
landed proprietors, generally speaking, 
get, in one way or another, part of their 
taxes back again. ‘This leads you to 
the conclusion that, though we are, 
even according to your own principle, 
applied to the real facts of the case, 
paying the fundholders ten millions and 
a half every year too much, this is no 

injury to persons in your rank of life. 
Now, Sir, this is a grand mistake of 
yours. It is a mistake, which you 
make in common with the far greater 
part of your order; but, it is neverthe- 
less a mistake, and a mistake, too, which 
will, in time, lead to most fearful conse- 
quences. Look at the state of the 
country at this moment. Is it in a state 
much short of that which will justify 
the term revolution? What! whenthe 
Church of Ireland is overthrown by 
act of Parliament ; and when the doom 
of the Church of England is as clearly 
written down as if an act of Parliament 
was already passed for extinguishing it 
for ever. Can the nobility stand as 
they are now, after that church is pulled 
down? It would require “ unflinching” 
confidence indeed, in any man to an- 
swer that question with a “ yes;"’ and, 
what is it, then, that is shaking all the 
whole of this grand fabric to pieces? What 
ts it, I say? How came tithes, which 
have never been deemed an unmixed 
evil for a thousand years, to be now, all 
at once, deemed incompatible with 
the peace and harmony of the commu- 
nity? How comes it that the poor- 
Jaws, which have existed for more than 
two hundred years, and always deemed 
a honour and blessing of 
3 how comes it that these sa- 
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cred laws are now deemed an evil? 
How happens it that the twelve judges 
require to be fifteen, and that projectors 
are at work for adding a hundred or 
two to the number? How comes it 
that commissions are necessary to in- 
quire into what changes are to be made 
in our laws, from top to bottom, and 
that a Bourbon- police and hired magis- 
trates are proposed to be established, as 
necessary to the safety of person and 
property? What is it, I say, that has 
produced, and is producing this revo- 
lution? It is that DEBT that you are 
labouring to perpetuate in its uvmiti- 
gated amount, vainly imagining, appa- 
rently, that all other institutions can go 
to pieces, and that the whole of this in- 
dustrious people can be reduced to beg- 
gary, while your particular order and 
that of the base usurers stand firm as 
rocks, and revel in luxury. 

If this really be your imagination, 
vain, indeed, is that imagination; as 
vain as was that of the insolent and 
stupid noblesse of France, who feasted 
with and married amongst the tribes of 
the farmers-general and the intendants 
and rich rentiers (that is to say, fund- 
holders) up to the very moment 
when their chateaux were in flames: 
Their cause, rightly understood, was 
the cause of the industrious classes. 
They joined the rentiers, however; 
they bore the sword, and compelled the 
people to administer to the heaps of the 
rentiers. When the taxes, arising from 
the debt (for that was the true cause) 
became intolerable, the people took 
vengeance, not on the rentiers, who _ 
snugly out of sight ; but on the —- 
who had borne the sword and compel: 
them to submit to the exactions. Th's 
lesson, which would have been sie 
away upon none of the rest of G “ts 
creatures, seems to have been who y 
thrown away upon you, who - 
the working classes and tell them - 
they shall pay the fundifolders at ' 
same rate that they pay them gh 
These abominable Jews, contioually * 
work, taking away the fruits of ind i 
and of estates into the bargain, 0 
dare say, offer you the office of @ ‘helt 
and will chuckle all the while 95 
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progenitors did when they were cruci- 
fying the Christian English children at 
Lincoln, for which a just king hanged 
some and banished the rest from this 
land, in which banishment they remain- 
ed for three hundred years, till revolu- 
tion and corruption brought them back, 
again to curse that land. 

When you are so very insolently 
speaking of the pamphlet of Sir James 
Graham, of the writings in the Quar- 
terly Review and the Morning Herald, 
and of the petitioners of Scotland and 
of Hampshire, you ought to have re- 
flected on what these petitioners said, 
atany rate. The rest of us were mere 
individuals, or editors of publications ; 
but these petitioners were a part of the 
PEOPLE; that very people whose 
voice produced the Reform Bill, in spite 
of a vast majority of your order. You 
ought to have recollected this, and that 
ought to have led you to reflect on the 
ultimate consequence of these opinions 
being so decidedly entertained by that 
people. 

The people, then, see clearly that they 
had nothing to do in the contracting of 
the debt; that the debt never was con- 
tracted by them nor for them,.by any 
sanction of theirs. Every working man, 
who earns thirty pounds a-year, to 
keep himself and family, knows that 
he pays six or seven of the pounds to- 
wards the interest of this debt. All 
the people know that this is unjust, and 
these petitioners actually complain of 
the injustice, - Having thus made up 
their minds, the next thing they do is 
to look about for the cause of the conti- 
nuation of thts injustice. ‘They do not 
blame the Jews ; they do not see them : 
they do not know their names: they 
are out of sight: they neither know 
hor care, whether they have. beards or 
not. But, they know who it is that lakes 
the money from them. They do not 
blame the mere journeymen tax-ga- 
therer and exciseman. ‘They dislike 
gal but they know that they are not 

Cause, ‘] look higher u 
to find those prains Pos, ad 


their feelings towards these supporters 
are commensurate with the merits of 
the case ; and that that case it is impos- 
sible for any one of common sense 
seriously tocontemplate, without coming 
to the conclusion, expressed in the pro- 
position with which | began this letter ; 
“that, if this rate of payment be not 
‘“ soon put a stop to, there will not be 
“an established church and a House of 
‘“‘ Lords in existence, in not a great 
‘“* many years from this day.” 

You will start when [ tell yoa that 
thousands and even millions will ex- 
claim ‘ so much the better!” Ah! do 
not deceive yourself: such is the pass to 
which things are come, that, as I have 
so frequently said, something must give 
way; and it must be some great thing, 
too : it must be, in short, that which is 
falsely called the NATIONAL DEBT, or it 
must be that establishment and that 
aristocracy which, in one shape or ano= 
ther, have existed in England, ever since 
the country bore thatname. In France 
the infernal system of funding and of 
paper, by creating bands of rentiers with 
a noblesse to bear tne sword of taxation 
for them, overset a governmentof twelve 
hundred years’ standing. Here the mon- 
ster hasestablishmentsofonlyathousand . 
years’ standing to encounter ; and, whe- 
ther it be a thousand more or less, un- 
less the monster be arrested in his pro- 
gress, the fate of these establishments is 
as certain to come as the fate of those 
establishments which we have witnessed 
in France. 

Lest my endeavours to convince you 
and men of your order of the danger 
which is at hand; lest my arguments 
and opinions should be cast aside, in 
consequence of your entertaining a doubt 
of my sincerity; and of your believin 
that I wish to see that realized which 
appear to be labouring to cause to be 
avoided; lest this should be the case, 
not with you, solely (for perhaps no- 
thing will change your. opinion 2 6 
the subject); but, lest the same 
should be produced on the minds of 
others who belong to your order: lest 
this should be, 1 will here insert @ pase 
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10. of December 1818, and remonstrat- 
ing with Mr. Birkbeck, against his 
endeavours to inveigle English farmers 
across the Alleghany mountains, That 
unfortunate gentleman had differed with 
me upon several points, relating to other 
and more general matters; and, after 
having made my remonstrance upon the 
subject above-mentioned, 1 concluded 
iny letter in the following words :— 

“You have been deceived. A warm 
“heart, a lively imagination, and | 
“ know not what caprice about repub- 
“ licanism, have led you into sanguine 
“expectations aud wrong conclusions. 
“ Come, now, confess it like yourself ; 
* that is, like a man of sense and spirit : 
“like an honest and fair-dealing John 
“Bull. To err belongs to all men, 
** great as well as little; but to be 
“‘ashamed to confess error, belongs 
* only to the latter. 

** Great as is my confidence in your 
“ candour, I can, however, hardly hope 
** wholly to escape your anger for hay- 
“ing so decidedly condemned your 
** publications ; but, I do hope, that you 
** will not be so unjust as to impute my 
“conduct to any base self-interested 
“* motive. I have no private interest, | 
*‘can have no such interest in endea- 
** vouring to check the mad torrent to- 
“‘-wards the West. Lown nothing in 
“*these States, and never shall; and 
** whether English farmers push on into 
* misery and ruin, or stop here in hap- 
** piness and prosperity, to me, as far as 
“* private interest goes, it must be the 
“same. As to the difference in our 
“feelings and notions about country, 
*‘ about allegiance, and about forms of 
** government, this may exist without 
* any, even the smallest degree of per- 
“sonal dislike. Ll was no hypocrite in 
« 

England ; 1 had no views further than 
“those which I professed. 1 wanted 
“nothing for myself but the fruit of 
“my own industry ard talent, and 1 
mp nothing for my country but 
** its liberties and laws, which say, that 


** the people shall be fairly represented. 
« England has been very happy and 
Yee 

7” by thosé of no nation 


inthe world ;“her wise, just, and mer- 
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“ cifal laws form the basis of that 
“* freedom which we here enjoy; she 
‘has been fertile beyond all rivalship 
“in men of learning and men devoted 
“ to the cause of freedom and humanity; 
“her people, though proud and domi- 
“neering, yield to no people in the 
‘‘ world in frankness, good faith, sin- 
“ cerity, and benevolence: and I cannot 
‘“‘ but know, that this state of things has 
* existed, and that this people has been 
“ formed, under a government of king, 
‘lords, and commons. Having this 
“ powerful argument of experience be- 
** fore me, and seeing no reason why the 
“thing should be otherwise, I have 
never wished for republican govern- 
ment in England ; though, rather than 
that the present tyrannical oligarchy 
should continue to trample on king 
and people, I would gladly see the 
whole fabric torn to atoms, and trust 
to chance for something better, being 
sure that nothing could be worse. 
But, if I am not a republican; if I 
think my duty towards England inde- 
feasible; if I think that it becomes 
me to abstain fromm any act which 
‘ shall seem to Say, I abandon her, and 
especially in this her hour of distress 
‘‘and oppression ; and if, in all these 
‘ points, I differ from you, I trust that 
“to this difference no part of the above 
‘€ strictures will be imputed, but that 
“the motive will be fairly inferred 
* from the act, and not the act imputed 
‘unfairly to any motive.” ’ 

Now, Sir, have the justice to bear in 
mind, that this was written while I was 
in voluntary exile, to avoid the dungeons 
prepared for me in my own country; 
that it was written at a time when It 
was very uncertain whether I should 
ever be able to see England again ; that 
it was at once published among 4 pe 
ple notoriously the rivals in every Te 
spect, and in some ts the enemy © 
the people of England ; and lastly, be 
pleased to recollect, if you know any 
thing of the matter, that at all times 
in all places, in all manners, and 
dressing myself to all sorts of persons 
I have inv said the same thing: 
But, I beg you to observe that 
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would gladly see rather than see the 
then tyrannical oligarchy continue to 
trample on king and people; I beg you 
to observe that, and if you do weil ob- 
serve it, you will gather from the whole 
(viewing the change that has already 
taken place) that there is perfect sin- 
cerity in every thing that has now been 
addressed to you, by, 
- Sir, 
Your most humble and 
most obedient servant, 
Wu. COBBETT. 


P.S, Sir, if you had read * Paper 
acatnst Gotp,”’ a book that I wrote 
twenty-two years ago, and which any 
bookseller would have sold you for 5s., 
which is not much more than the price 
of a mouthful of the turtle that you so 
frequently swallow, you never could 
have sent out into the world this heap 
of senseless trash about stocks and 
paper-money. That you may not have 
this turtle-like excuse for ignorance in 
future, I here subjoin the 25th letter of 
the work. Read it; and then, you 
never will again so unceremoniously 
talk of the “ unflinching impudence” of 
those who hold, upon this subject, 
Opinions different from yours. W. C. 





LETTER XXV. 


i Nothing is more certain than death, and 
. bothing more uncertain than the time of 
s dying ; yet, we can always fix a period be- 
yond which mau cannot live, and within 
;, ome moment ef which he will die. We are 
7 enabled to do this, not by any spirit of 
«, prophecy, but by observation of what has 
., happened io all cases of human or animal 
Pe existence, If, then, any other subject, such, 
for instance, as « system of finance, exhibits, 
,, 8 18 progress, a series of ptoms indi- 
;, (ating decay, its final dissolution is certain, 
«, utd, from those symptoms we may calculate 
Dan — a ply — Paine, 
me of t ritish System of Fi- 
mance, published ia 1796. _ v 


The subject of Depreciation SinmenndeLowd 
Tontope’s Bill—Lord King’s Notice to his 
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in our Government to complain of the 
endeavours said to be used by the 
French for destroying our paper-money, 
seeing the endeavours which were used 
here to destroy the Assignats in France. 
We will now resume the subject of de- 
preciation, and see whether the paper- 
money of England be, or be not, actu- 
ally depreciated ; and, if we find that it 
is, we will inquire whether it can be 
restored to its former value by any of 
the means, called remedies, that have 
been pointed out by any of those who 
are our rulers, or lawgivers, 

To depreciate means to lower in value; 
and the word depreciation is used to 
signify that state, in which anything is, 
when it is /owered, or has fallen, from 
its former value. Hence the term de- 
preciation, as applied to Bank notes ; 
and, when we thus apply it, accompa- 
nied with the affirmative of the propo- 
sition, we say, that Bank notes have 


fallen in value, and, of course, that any 


given sum in such notes is not worth so 
much as it formerly was, 

Much puzzling has, upon this sub- 
ject, arisen from a very natural cause; 
namely, that the note always retains its 
nominal value; that is to say, always 
goes by the same name; a pound note 
still is called a pound note, whether it be 
worth as much as it formerly was, or 
not. But, to this point we shall come 
more fully by-and-by, after we have 
spoken of the way in which a deprecia~ 
tion of money, or the lowering of the 
value of money, takes place. 

Money, of whatever sort, is, like 


everything else, loweretl in its value in 


proportion as it becomes abundant or 


plenty. As 1 said upon a former occa- 
sion, when apples are plenty apples are 
cheap ; and cheap means low in price. 
The use of money is to serve men as @ 
sign of the amount of the value of things 
that pass from man to man in the way 
jof purchase and sale. 
scarce, in proportion as its quantity is 
‘great or small compared 


It is plenty, or 
with the quan- 
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tity of things purchased and sold im the 
community; and, whenever it 
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men, who make amongst them 100 pur- 
chases ina-year, each purchase amount- 
ing to one pound. The community, in 
that case, would possess, we will sup- 
pose, 10 pounds ; and no more, because, 
the same money might, and naturally 
would, go backwards and forwards, and 
because, except under peculiar circum- 
stances, men do not hoard. Now, sup- 
pose, that the money in possession of 
this community is doubled in quantity, 
without any other alteration taking 
place, the quantity of goods and chat- 
tels and the quantity of things, includ- 
ing services, purchased, and the number 
of purchases all continuing the same. 
Suppose this ; and, we are here speaking 
of money of any sort, No matter what 
sort. Suppose it to be gold, and that 
its quantity is thus doubled. The con- 
sequence would be, of course, that at 
each of the hundred purchases, douhle 
the sum woul! be given that was given 
before; because, if this were not, the 
case, part of the money must be 
kept idle, which, upon a general 
scale, can never be, there being no 
motive for it. Suppose that one of the 
hundred purchases was that of a horse. 
The purchase,which was made with one 
pound before the doubling of the quan- 
tity of money, would require two pounds 
after that doubling took place ; and so 
on through the whole; and, in such a 
state of things people would say, that 
prices had risen, that commodities had 
doubled in price, that everything was 
twice as dear as it used to be. But, the 
fact would be, that money was become 

lenty, and like everything else, cheap 

nN proportion to its abundance. It 
would be, that money had fai/en, or had 
been depreciated, and not that things 
had risen ; the loaf, forinstance, having 
areal value in its utility in supporting 
man, and the money having only an 
imaginary value. 

Prices in England have been rising; 
as it is commonly called, for hundreds 
of years; things have been getting 
d:arer and dearer, The cause of which, 
urtl the Bank note system began, was 
the increase of gold and silver in Europe, 
in consequence of the discovery of South 
America and the subsequent working of 





the mines. Bat the increase of the 
quantity of gold and silver was slow. 
“ Nature,” as Paine observes, “ gives 
“those materials out with a sparing 
“ hand ;” they came, as they still come, 
in regular annual quantities from the 
mines ; and that portion of them which 
found its way to this country was ob- 
tained by the sale of things of real va- 
lue, being the product of our soil or of 
our labour, Therefore, the quantity of 
money increased very slowly; it did 
increase, and prices gradually rose, but 
the increase and the rise were so slow as 
not to be strikingly perceptible. During 
the average life of man the rise in 
prices was so small as hardly to attract 
anything like general attention. Curious 
men observed it, and some of them 
recorded the progress of prices; but, as 
there was no sensible difference in prices 
in the average life of man, the rise 
never became an object of general in- 
terest, as long as gold and silver were 
the only currency of the country. 

But, when the funding system began, 
and paper became, in many cases, a 
substitute for gold and silver; when 
the increase of the quantity of money 
in the country was no longer de- 
pendent upon the mines; when the 
check which nature had provided was 
removed; then money, or its substitute, 
paper, increased at a rate much greater 
than before, and prices took a propor- 
tionate rise, as they naturally would. 
The nature of the Funpine System has 
been fully explained before; we have 
also seen how it would naturally cause 
the paper-money to go on increasing. 
We have seen, that the Government, as 
soon as it began to make loans, was 
compelled to establish a Bank, or 4. 
something, in order fo get the means of 
paying the interest the loans. The 
amount of the loans would naturally go 
on increasing in order to meet the rise 
in prices, and thus the increase of the 
paper would continue causing rise alter 
rise in the prices, and the rise in the 
prices would continue causin addition 
upon = to bes er of the 
paper. ‘This was natu 
oa it was that which actually took 
place. 
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Still, however, the paper. passed in 
company with the gold and silver. Mo- 
ney was more plenty ; it was of less va- 
fue; and, of course, any given quantity of 
it would purchaseless bread, for instance, 
than formerly ; but, still there was no 
difference in the gua/tty of the two sorts 
of money; me/ai and paper both not 
only passed at the sums -that they had 
usually passed at; but people liked the 
one just as well as the other; and, it 
was a matter of perfect indifference to 
any man, whether he took a hundred 
guineas in gold, or one hundred and five 
pounds in paper. And, the reason of 
this indifference was, that the holder of 
a bank-note could, at any moment, go 
tothe Bank, and there demand and re- 
ceive payment in guineas. This was 
the reason why the paper passed in 
society with the gold. But, it was im- 
possible that this society should long 
continue after the paper increased to a 
very great amount, and especially after 
the notes became so low in nominal 
value as five pounds; for, then, it was 
evident, that all the taxes would be paid 
in paper; that the Government would. 
receive nothing but paper; that the 
Bank could get nothing but paper from 
the Government; that whatever gold 
went out of the Bank would never re- 
turn tg it; and, of course, that the 
Bank would, in a short time, be unable 
to pay its notes in gold, if called on for 
that purpose to any great extent, 

_ A call of this sort was made upon it 
in 1797 ; and, as we have seen, and 
now feei, the Bank was unable to pay. 
Its creditors, that is to say, the holders 
of its notes, demanded their money ; 
the Bank flew to the Minister. Pitt for 
Protection ; the Minister, by an Order 
of Council, authorized the Bank to re- 
fuse to pay its creditors; the Bank ‘did 
refuse ; the Parliament passed an act to 
shelter the Minister and the Bank Di- 
rectors and all who had been guilty of 
this Violation of law, and, at the same 
Hae enacted, that, for the future, the 
wank should not be compellable to pay 
its . : : , ; ‘ 

hotes in gold or silver. After this 
Ee transaction, the full and 
the history of which I have recorded in. 

foregoing letters; after this, the 
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whole concern assumed a new face and 
indeed a new nature. The holder ofa 
bank note could no longer go and de- 
mand payment of it in guineas ; it was 
impossible, therefore, that he should 
look upon 105/. in notes as quite equal 
in value to 100 guineas. Still, how- 
ever, in conscquence of the meetings 
and combinations of the rich, and of the 
enormous influence of the Government, 
to which may be added the dread in 
every man of being marked out as a Ja- 
cobin and Leveller; in consequence of 
all these, and of the necessity of having 
something to serve as money, the notes 
continued to circulate ; and, as the alarm 
subsided, the guinea returned and circu- 
lated in company with them; but, not 
with that cordiality that it used to do, 
It became much less frequent in its ap- 
pearance in company with the notes ; 
it held itself aloof; seemed to demand 


a preference; but not appearing to like . 


to assume this superiority over an old 
and familiar associate, and yet unwilling 
to pass for so much less than its worth, 
it soon began to keep away altogether, 
retiring to the chests of the horders, or 
going upon its travels into foreign parts, 
until such time as it found itself daly 
estimated in England, which would na- 
turally be when people began to make 
openly a distinction between paper and 
coin. 

That time arrived about two years 
ago ; but, no sooner was the distinction 
thus made, and acted upon, than the 
Government began to prosecute the 
actors, and commenced, I believe, in 
the well-known case of De Yonor, 
who, under laws, passed about two 
hundred years before such things as 
bank notes were ever heard of, was con- 
victed, about a year ago, of, the crime 
of exchanging guineas for more than 
their nominal value in bank notes. 
De Yonce moved for an arrest of 
judgment; the case has been since 
argued before the judges; and their 
decision thereon has recently been pro- 
mulgated, Otker persons have been 

in the same way and upo 
the same ground, the effect of whic 
naturally has been to deter ; 
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and also from tendering them generally 
in payment for more than their nominal 
value in paper. But, it is very noto- 
rious that the distinction is, nevertheless, 
made, and that, in payments, men do 
take gold at ifs worth in comparison 
with the paper. Two prices are not 
yet openly and generally made; but, 
they exist partially, and the extent of 
them is daily increasing, 

To this point, then, we are now 
arrived, and here we see proof, not of 
a depreciation of money of all sorts, 
arising merely from that general plenty 
of money spoken of above ; but arising 
from the abundance, or plenty, of paper, 
that is to say, the great quantity of the 
paper compared with that of the coin. 
Hence we say, that the bank notes have 
depreciated, or fallen in value; and, 
that there should be found any human 
being to assert the contrary, or to be- 
lieve, or to affect to believe, the con- 
trary, is something that, were not the 
fact before our eyes, no man could 
think possible ; but, we live in times 
when wonder no longer seems to form 
a feeling of the mind. 

This state of things it was easy to 
foresee; but, the nation has been 
deluded by the specious argument of 
the eqgnal powers of yold and puper in 
purchases. ‘Go to market,” we have 
been told, “and see whether the pound 
** note and the shilling will not bring 
“you as much meat or cloth as a 
*€ guinea.” ‘This was conclusive with 
unreflecting minds, and it quieted, or 
assisted to quiet, all those, who, though 
they were capable of discerning, dared 
not look the fearful truth in the face. 
I looked it in the face rather more 
than eight . years ago, and strenuously 
laboured to prepare my countrymen for 
what has now come, and what is now 
coming to pass. Upon one occasion, 
this standing delusive argument was 
made us of in answer to me: where- 
upon I made the following remarks :— 
“The objection of my other corre- 
“* spondent has more plausibility. These 
“are his words: ‘I think the argu- 





$6 6 value of a dollar, if it prove any- 
“* thing, proves too much. That 
“guineas are depreciated you will 

* hardly insist, yet I would sturdily 
‘maintain, from your premises, that 
‘they are, since a guinea will not 
* purchase so many dollars as it for- 
* « merly would.’—Yes, but I do insist 
‘“ though, that guineas are depreciated : 
*‘ not in their intrinsic value, but in 
“their value as currency, that is to 
say, in, their power of purchasing 
* commodities in this country. When 
“‘ there is a depreciating paper in any 
“country, the current coin of that 
** country depreciates in its powers 
‘** along with the paper, because it has 
“a fixed nominal value, and it can pass 
*‘ currently for no more than an equal 
“nominal value in paper, until the 
“ paper is at an open discount. The 
** metal is degraded by the society of 
“the paper: but, there comes a time 
“ when it will bear this degradation no 
‘ longer; it then rises above its nominal 
‘* value, or, in other words, the paper 
“is at a discount.” 

This was published so long as the 
14. April, 1804. ‘* There comes a 
time!” Aye, and that time is now 
come. But, let me not be guilty of 
robbery, and especially of the Dead, and 
more especially of one whose writings, 
and upon this very subject too, as well as 
other subjects, I formerly, through igno- 
rance, condemned. I allude to the writ- 
ings of Paine, the abused, the repro- 
bated, the anathematized, Tom Paty. 
In his work, from which I have taken 
the perspicuous and impressive passage 
that serves me as a motto to this Letter, 
and the equal of which has seldom 
dropped from the pen of any man; !0 
that work, Paine thus exposes the 
delusive argument of which I have just 
been speaking ; “ It is said in England, 
“ that the value of paper keeps 
* pace with the value of gold and sil- 
“ver. But. the case is not rightly 
** stated : for, the ae rigs paper 
*‘ has pulled down the value 
“silver to its own level. Gold snd 
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“ purchased if no paper had appeared, 
“nor so much as they will in any 
“country of Europe, where there is 
“no paper. How long this hanging 
“together of paper and money will 
‘ continue makes a new case; because 
“ it daily exposes the system to sudden 
‘death, independent of the natural 
“death it would otherwise suffer.” 
Here he lays down the principle ; 
and, if, instead of reviling his writings, 
the Government of England had lent a 
patient ear to him, and taken a lesson 
from his superior understanding and 
experience, how different would have 
been our situation at this day. He pro- 
ceeds thus: “I have just mentioned 
“ that paper in England haspud/ed down 
‘the value of gold and silver to a level 
“with itself; and that this pulling 
“down of gold and silver money has 
‘‘ created the appearance of paper-inoney 
“keeping up. The same thing, and 
‘the same mistake, took place in Ame 
“rica and in France, and continued for 
“aconsiderable time after the com- 
‘“mencement of their system of paper ; 
“and the actual depreciation of money 
“was hidden under that mistake. It 
“was said in America, at that time, 
“that everything was becoming dear ; 
“but gold and silver could then buy 
“those articles no cheaper than paper 
“could; and therefore it was not called 
“ depreciation, The idea of dearness 
“ established itself for the idea of depre- 
“ciation, The same was the case in 
“France. Though everything rose in 
, Price soon after assignats appeared, 
a yet those dear articles could be pur- 
7 chased no cheaper with gold and 
_ Silver, than with paper, and it was 
_ Obly said that things were dear. The 
_, same is still the language in England. 
., hey call it déarness. But they will. 
_ 2000 find that it is an actual depre- 

Cation, and that this depreciation is 


wy 


7 silver will, “in the long-run, revolt} threcscore and two 


“* gress of all such systems appears to 
** be, that the paper will take the com- 
“ mand in the beginning, and gold and 
“ silver in the end.” 

How well is this expressed, and how 
clearly the truth of it is now verified. 
Yes: we talk about dearness; we talk 
of high prices; we talk of things rising 
in value; but, the fact is, that the 
change has been in the money, and 
not in thearticles bought and sold ; the 
articles remain the same in value, but 
the money, from its abundance, has 
fallen in'value. This has of late been 
imperceptible to the mass of the people, 
who were convinced of the non-depre- 
ciation by the argument built on the 
circumstance of the guinea and the 
paper being upon an equal footing at 
market, ‘Fhey did not perceive, that 
the paper had pu/led down the gold and 
silver along with it; they did not per- 
ceive that the coin was sliding by de- 
grees out of the society of the paper; 
they did not perceive that, in time, the 
coin would disappear altogether; they 
did not perceive that an open contest 
would, at last, take place between the 
guineas and the paper, and that, if the 
law came to the assistance of the paper, 
the coin would quit the country. Now, 
however, they do perceive this ; the facts 
have all now been established in a way 
thit seems, at last, to have produced 
conviction even in the minds of this 
‘most thinking” people; but, there is 
reason to fear, that this conviction will 
have come foo late. How happy would 
it have been for this nation, if the opi- 
nions of Mr, Parne, touching this sub- 
ject, had produced, at the time, their 
wished-for effect! No man in England 
dared to publish his work. Any man 
who had published or sold it would 
have been punished as a seditious li- 
beller. Yet, in my opinion, does that 
work, that little work, in the space of 
twenty- ages, convey more useful 
knowlclge. upon this, subject, and dis- 
cover infinitely greater depth of thought 
and Somme powers of mind, than 
acl RF mo 
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opinions upon the state of our money 
system. ‘Ihe writings of these people 
would make twenty-five thick octavo 
volumes; and in all of them there is not 
s0 much power of mind discovered as 
in Paine’s twenty-five pages, Yet no 
man would dare to publish this little 
work in England. By accident I pos- 
sess a copy that I brought from Ame- 
rica, but which I never read till after 
my return to England. In 1803, when 
there was much upprehension of inva- 
sion, and when great conplaints were 
made of the scarcity of change, I began 
to read some books upon the subject ; 
and, after reatling several without 
coming to anything like a clear notion 
of the real state of our currency, I took 
up the little essay of Pains. Here | 
Saw to the bottom at once. Here was 
no bubble, no mud to obstruct my view: 
the stream was clear and strong: I saw 
the whole matter in its true light, and 
neither pamphleteers nor speechmakers 
were, after that, able to raise even 
& momentary puzzle in my mind. 
Paine not only told me what would 
come to pass, but showed me, gave 
me convincing reasons, why it must 
come to pass; and he convinced me 
also, that it was my duty to endeavour 
to open the eyes of my countrymen to 
the truths which I myself had learned 
from him ; because his reasoning taught 
me, that the longer those truths re- 
mained hidden from their view, the 
more fatal must be the consequences. 
The occasion of this work of Paine is 
worthy of notice. One of the motives 
of wriling it was, as he says, at the 
close, to retaliate upon Prrr, who, in 
speaking of the French Republic, had 
said, that she was “on the verge, may, even 
an the gulf of bankruptcy.” Paine said, 
that England would soon be in a worse 
situation than France as to her finances ; 
and, in lessthan twelve months afier he 
wrote his work, the Bank became un- 
able to pay its notes in cash. 

_ To return to the subject of deprecia- 
fion, the fact hgs now been established 
in all sorts of ways. Gold coin has been, 
and is, sold at a premium: a guinea will 

fur twenty-seven shillings, and the 
other coins of the realm in the same pro- 
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portion ; many persons in London hare 
written upon their shop windows notifi- 
cations that they will take the coin at a 
higher than the nominal value; in nu- 
merous cases a distinction is made jin 
prices paid in coin and prices paid in 
paper. If these are not proofs of an 
actual depression of the paper, what, [ 
should be glad to know, will ever be 
admitted as a proof of that fact? In- 
deed, there is no longer any doubt re- 
maining upon the subject; and, there- 
fore, we will now proceed to take a view 
of the REMEDIES that have been pro- 
posed by our rulers and lawgivers, 
who, if they had followed the advice 
given in Patne’s Second Part of the 
Ri,hts of Man, instead of prosecuting 
the author, would not, Lam convinced, 
have had to lament the present state of 
our finances. 

As to REMEDIES, Gentlemen, [, in 
the first of this series of Letters, stated 
to you, that the bullion committee had 
recommended to the House of Com- 
mons to pass a law to compel the Bank 
to pay their notes in gold and silver at 
the end of two years. This same propo- 
sition has been since made in the House; 
but the House have resolved, that no 
such meusure is necessary. Those who 
opposed the proposition said, that the 
Bank had not the gold, and could not 
get it, and that, therefore, they could 
not pay in gold. This was a very sufhi- 
cient reason: and, I must confess, that 
l was and am, as far as this goes, €% 
actly of the opinion of these gentlemen. 
For, to what end pass such a law, if the 
gold was not to be had? There were 
several sensible men belonging to the 
bullion committee, and the gentleman 
who brought the measure forward i0 
the House, is looked upon as a perso" 
of good understanding. It, re 
appeared astonishing to me that wey 
should propose such a measure, Seei?5 
that I have never been able to discover 
any way whatever, by which ar 
could possibly return to. the Banks 0 
remain there in quantit seit 
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opinion, and, for many years past, has 
been utterly impossible. By what means 
are the Bank Company to get the gold? 
We are told, that there ts gold enough if 


‘the Bank Company will but purchase it. 


What are they to give forit?) Why 
their paper, to be sure ; and, as it would 
require twenty-seven shillings in their 
paper to purchase a guinea, this 
would be a most charming way of ob- 
taining the means of paying off the 
paper with guineas. Let us take an 
instence. Suppose the Bank Company, 
by way of preparing for cash payments, 
to be purchasing all the guineas they 
can find, and, in such case, they would, 
of course, apply to our old friend, Mrs. 
De Yonce, to whom, by-the-by, I here 
present my congratulations on the late 
decision of the judges in favour of her 
husband; the Bank Company would, I 
say, naturally apply to this good lady, 
who, it being now decided that the old 
biting law, does not forbid the buying 
and selling of Bank notes and guiseas, 
would drive with them as good a bar- 
gain as she could. Suppose them to 
buy 100 guineas of her at the present 
price, twenty-seven shillings each, they 
would, of course, give her for them 135 
pounds in their notes. And thus they 
must go on with other people. Having, 
at last, got a good lot of guineas toge- 
ther, they begin paying their notes in 
guineas. Itis pretty evident that the 
vast increase of paper occasioned by the 
purchase of the guineas, would have 
caused a new and great depreciation of 
the paper, "and that, thetefore, the 
moment that the Bank was open to de- 
mands in coin, people would crowd to 
tin all directions. I can fancy the 
fazer crowd now before me pressing iu 
from every quarter and corner; and, 
amongst the very foremost and most 
fager, I think I see our friend 

ss De Yores. ‘What. do you 











do here, Madam?" 1 think I hear 
a dejected director say, “what do 
you do here, you who * sold us gu 

but the other day 2” “ Aye, Sir,” says 
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Need I say any more upon this sub- 
ject! Is it not something monstrous 
to suppose, that it would be possible for 
the Bank Company to buy gold in quan- 

tity sufficient to be able to pay their 

notes in it? “ Weil,” say others, “ but 

“the Bank may Jessen the quantity of 
“its paper by narrowing its discoun!s.” 

To be sure they might; and the only 

consequence of that would be, that the 

toxes would not be paid, and, of course, 

that the soldiers, the judges, and all 

other persons paid by the public would 

have to go without pay. The discounts 

make a part of the system; and; if it 

be put a stop to, that is neither more or 

less than one of the ways of totally de- 

stroying the system. ‘lo lessen the 

quantity of the paper is, therefore, im- 

possible without producing ruinamongst 

all persons in trade and agriculture, and 

without disabling the country to pay 

the taxes, at their present nominal 

amount. 

But, supposing all other difficulties 
were got over, did these gentlemen of 
the bullion committee ever reflect upon 
the consequences of raising the value 
of money to what it was before the 
Bank stoppage ? Sir Francis Burpert, 
in hisspeech, during the bullion debate, 
told them of these consequences. He 
observed, and very justly, that, if money 
were, by any means, to be restored to 
the value it bore in the year 1796, the 
interest of the national debt never could 
he paid by the people ; that interest, he 
observed, was now 35,000,001. a-year ; 
and, if the value of money was brought 
back to the standard of 1796, ‘this 
interest would instantly swell to 
43,000,0001. of money at the present 
value. All the grants, pensions, fixed 
emoluments, pay of soldiers, judges, 
chancellors, clerks, commissioners, and 
the rest would be raised, in point of real 
amount, in the same proportion; so 
that it would be utterly impossible for 
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taxes to such an amount to be raised.* 
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And, if it were possible, it would be 
frequently unjust; for, observe, all 
the money (making nearly one half of 
the national debt) that has been bor- 
rowed since the Bank Company stopped 
paying in gold and silver; all the mo- 
ney borrowed since that time; all the 
loans made in the name of the public 
since that time; all the money lent to 
the public, as it is called, has been lent 
in depreciated paper; and, that which 
has been so lent. this year, has, if gui- 
neas are at 27 shillings, been lent in 
paper °7 shillings of which are worth no 
more than a guinea ? And, are the people 
to becalled upon to pay interest upon this 
money in a currency of which 21 shil- 
lings areworth a guinea? This would be 
so abominably unjast, that [ wonder how 
any man like Mr. Horner ever came to 
think of it. He expressly stated that 
the paper was now worth only 15s. 10d. 
in the pound ; of course he must have 
known, that this was the sort of thing 
of which the loans, for some years past, 
consisted ; and yet, he would have had 
a law passed, the effect of which would 
have been to make the people pay in- 
terest for this money at the rate of twenty 
shillings in the pound. This is what 





and must come, when he would have to refer 
to them with triumphant exulation ; that it 
was nonsense to hope to obtain reform, as 
long as ibe paper and funding system re- 
mained unhurt; that it could not so remain 
for a great many years; and that when it be- 
gan to produce all the horrible calamities, 
tat must, in its last stages, be its natural 
fruit, it would be a proud thing for him, and 
would give him great weight with the nation, 
to be able tu show, that, if bis advice had 
been followed, these calamities would never 
have been known, or, at the least, would have 
been greatly mitigated, Finding him willing 
to follow my advice, 1 gave him the opiuions 
on paper ; he took the paper away, made it bis 
own, and uttered the opivious as above, almost 
in my very words. Since that time, he has, 
in the hope of keeping me out of wy country 
for life, published =e private letters, aud has 

everything within his power to destroy 
my character, and my meaus of being useful 
to my country. I have triumphed over him 
completely. He has beeu ba in all his 


base attempts against me; but, I think it 

in justice to my readers, to plack this 
; of scores that I might 
pack) from the wing of this ungrateful Jack. 


ont 


never could have been submitted to - 
not because the people would have 
resisted ; that is not what I mean; 
but, it is what could not have been car- 
ried into effect, and for the same reason 
that the man could not have two skins 
from the carcass of the same cat. If the 
quantity of the Bank paper were ¢imi- 
nished, its value would rise; and, if its 
value rose, the value of the interest upon 
the national debt would rise also ; there- 
fure to enable the people to continue to 
pay the interest upon the debt, the 
amount of the interest must be dessened, 
and what would that be but a partial 
sponge. So that turn and twist the 
thing, whatever way you will, you still 
find it the same ; you still find, that the 
system must gro on in all its parts, or be 
put astop to altogetlier. 

In most other cases, when men talk 
of a remedy, they advert to the cause of 
the evil. If 1 find that my health is in- 
jured by drinking brandy, the first thing 
[ ought to do in order to recover my 
health, would naturally be to leave off 
drinking brandy. What a fool, what 
worse than idiot, must that man be, 
who, feeling the fire burn his shins, still 
retains his seat, Yet, in this important 
national concern, never do you find any 
of our writers or legislators dwelling 
upon the cause of the evil, of which 
they appear so anxious to get rid, They 
tell us, indeed, that the depreciation of 
the paper is occasioned by its excessive 
quantity; but here they stop; they 
never go back to the cause of that ex- 
cessive quantity of paper; or, if they 
do, they only speak of the interests of 
the Bank Company. If they did go 
back to the real cause, they would find 
itin the increase of the national debt, 0 
pay the interest of which, commonly 
called dividends, has required, has ren- 
dered absolutely necessary, the present 
quantity of paper. Indeed, one ¢ 
genders the other. Every joan occa 
sions a fresh batch of paper to pay -# 
interest ‘upon it; that fresh batch a 
paper causes a new hse = : 
new demand for again = ‘ 
‘up in the Tbethes been lost 
thie quality. So'that to talk of lesseni™9 
the quantity of the paper, while the 9° 
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tional debt remains undiminished, does 
really seea to me something .too ab- 
surd to be attributed to any man of 
sense. What, then, must it be te talk 
of lessening the quantity of paper, while 
the national debt is increasing at an 
enormous rate, and while it is notorious 
that that debt has been nearly doubled 
in amount during the last fourteen 
years; aye, while it is notorious, that, 
during the last fourteen years, that 
debt has increased as much as the whole 
amount of it was before; or im other 
words, that since 1796 as much money 
has been borrowed by the Governmeat 
as was borrowed in the whole hundred 
years preceding! What must it be, 
then, to talk of lessening the quantity of 
the paper, while the national debt, which 
was, and is, the cause of the paper, keeps 
on in this manner tacreasing? One 
really would think that such a proposi- 
tion could have originated only in 
Bedlam. In 1798, the next year after 
the stoppage, the amount of Bank of 
England notes in circulation was 
13,334,752/.; and the amount of the 
interest upon the national debt, in. that 
year, was, 17,750,402/. In 1809, the 
amount of the Bank of England notes 
in circulation was, 21,249,980/.; and 
the amount of the interest upon the na- 
tional debtin that year was 30,093,4471. 
(exclusive of Irish loans). Now let this 
be tried by the Rule of Three, and you 
will see with what.exactness the amount 
af the Bank notes keeps pace with the 
amount of the interest upon the national 
debt, commonly called ‘the dividends, 
Which many poor creatures in the 
Country look upon, or rather, used to 
look Upon, as something of a nature‘al- 
most divine. Let us put this down a 
little more distinctly. 


In — the Dividends amounted 
te teeeeecececs cecccc ce LE7,750,402 
The Bank Notes out in ee Aor 
lation......4. eeeeeeeeeere 13,334,752 
lu 1809, the Dividends amounted ° 
The *“*eeece Peeeeese eee eeee 30,093,447 
¢ Bank Notes in circulation 213249,980 


Here we have the real: cause: visibly. 





before us. What folly, whatmadness, ie} 
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of the notes, while we are contiwuailly 
augmenting the amount of the dividends, 
which are the cause of the notes? Here 
we have before our eyes proof that the 
dividends (by the use of which word [ 
mean to include all the annual charges 
upon the debt) and the bank notes have 
gone on increasing for the last ten years, 
and I had before shown that they had 
done so theretofore; and, with this fact 
before our eyes, we, the people of this 
“most thinking nation,” hear some of 
our legislators propose to lessen the 
amount of the paper, while not 
a man of them seems to dream 
of lessening the amount of the 
debt. We hear them propose to nar- 
row the stream, while they say not a 
word about narrowing the spring whence 
it lows. ‘They have seen, or you, at 
least, have seen, Gentlemen, that the 
bank-paper arose out of the national 
debt; you have seen that the 
Bank was created in a short time, 
after the debt began; _ you have seen 
the increase of the paper keep an 
exact pace with the increase of the 
Debt ; and, is it not then, to war against 
facts, against a century of experience, 
avainst the nature of things, to propose 
to narrow the issues of the paper with- 
out previously narrowing the bounds 
of the Debt and its dividends? If the 
authors of this proposition had read the 
work of Paine, they would never have 
offered such a proposition. ead this 
work they may, but they have not duly 
considered its arguments, or they have 
shut their eyes against theclearconviction 
that it is calculated to produce. He 
pointed out in his second part of the 

Rights of Man, the means of saving 
England in the way of finance. That 
work was written in 1791.. So early as 
that he foresaw and foretold what we 
have now before our eyes, and what we 
have daily to expect. He there pointed 
out the sure and certain means of 
effectually putting a stop to further in= 
crease of the Debt, of ensuring a reat 
diminution of it, and, at the same time, 

of doing ample justice to the fund~ 





“then, otal, of (estening’the amount} 


holders. Fort this pamphlet.he was 
eer ogeren mare 
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proclamatiua-wag issued principally for 
the purpose of suppressing his work, 
scores of pamphlets having been writ- 
ten in answer to him in vain. He was 
burnt in effigy in most parts of this his 
native country; and his works were 
suppressed by the arm of the law. 
Well, our Government had its way; it 
followed its own counsel and rejected 
that of Paine ; he was overcome by it, 
and driven from the country; those 
who endeavoured to cause his principles 
to have effect were punished or silenced, 
or both ; and, what is the result 9 That 
result is now before us, and fast ap- 
proaching us; and, in a short time, in 
all human probability, events will ecable 
us to form a perfectly correct decision 
upon the respective merits and demerits 
of the then ccnflicting parties. 

Now, Gentlemen, if you have attentively read 
the letters, of which I now address to you the 
XX Vtb, you will have no doubt at all, that the 
cause of the influx of paper and of the cou- 
sequent depreciation of all money first, and 
thea of the paper itself alone, as compared to 
the money; you will bave no doubt that the 
real cause of all this is the increase of the 
Natiooal Debt! and, yet, in all the parlia- 
men'ary debates upon the subject, you have 
heard of scarcely any man who ventured to 
mention this cause, It was a thing too teuder 
to touch. Itwas what we call a sore place ; 
and, the old proverb about the galled horse 
applied too aptly. If the depreciatinn had 
heen traced to the National Debt, as Mr. 
Hoane Tooke once traced it while he was in 
Parliament; for, he then foresaw and foretold 
what was now come to pass, and told the 
House, that, if they continued the thea ex- 

nditure, the fundholder would not get, in a 
ew years, a quartern loaf for the dividend 





not have amused themselves with talking 


about such REMEDIES as that of Mr. Hor- . 


NER ; and all the talk about the narrowing 


disccunts and the purchasing of gold aud ff 


improving of the exchange would have been 
heard like the twice-told tale of an idiot. The 
short and the only question wou!d have been 
this: can we, by any means, diminish the 
amount of the dividends? And if that question 
had beew answered in the negative, there was 
no course, for those who wished to support the 
Pitt system to pursne, but that of letting 
things take their ewn course, and aid the 
paper with their wishes. 

Se much for the REMEDY of the bullion 
cotamittee; but, our attention is now ca'led 
to auother, founded ow more imperious cir- 
cumstances, I allude tu the proposition of 
Eart Srannope, which was, oa the 27. 
Juse, brought forward in the shspe of a bill, 
and which is, in that shape, now actually 
before the House of Lords, where it has uader- 
gone a second reading. Compared with this 
proposition, all that has been said and done 
before is mere child's play. This bill brings 
the matter home to the public mind ; it shows 
the most credulous that even those, on whose 
stoutness they rested their faith, begin to 
quiver. It cries, a truce with all pretensions, 
it puts the seuse aod the sincerity, of every 
disputant to the test. The Minister tuld us, 
that he wished the debate on the builioa re- 
port to come on, that the matter might be se 
atrest. ‘et atrest/ Mercy onus! Set at 
rest! And so said Orn Georce Rose too. 
But what did they mean by se'ting the matier 
at rest? Is it possible, that they could iwa- 
gine, that this matter was tu be set at rest; 
that this great question of paper money ; that 
this subject, in which every human creature 
in the couutry is so deeply interested; 15% 
possible that they thought this matter would 
be completely set at rest by a vote for their 
majority? Nv, no! This is oue of the 
things that that House cannot dv. They cae 


doa great deal; they cao do more than | 
dare tw trust myself to describe ; 


but, they 


7 a hundred pounds of stock, if the depre-| cannot set this matter at rest, por have they; 
ation bad thus been traced back to its real | 


efficient cause, it would have awakened reflec- 
tivns of an unpleasaut tendency; it would 
have set men to consider what was the cause 
of the increase of the Debt; to look back and 
inquire whither the money was goue; for 
what purpose ithad been burrowed ; who were 
the persons that had profited from that berrow- 
teg ; who, in short, it was tuat bad swallowed 
ali that rg “ sn of which the nation 
was paying, and had so long beeo ing. 
These reflections it was not the. desire ote wines 
y to awaken ; but they belong to the sub- 
t, they waturally present themselves to 
every one who looks only a little beneath the 
surface, aod I venture to say, that, iv the 
oe will become familiar to ev 





and all the brancbes of the ee 
united, the power to stay the progress of | 
paper money ouly for one single hour. c 
Minister and his peuple have now seen W 
rest they ensured for the subject! I alwa) 
said, that the “ first man of landed ay 
‘“who openly made a distinctioa ~_ 
‘ paper and guld, would put the whole en 
** to its trumps, and compel the acne 
** to sue for the power of the Gorerement 
‘their protection.” This has now ” 
verified, aud the remainder of my aye 
which I need not bere repeat, is not far 
its accumplishment. : 
Tos cuaede of Lerd Sranwore’s propos: 
tion were stated by himself very 4 
moving, the Qad instant, the second reading 


ht 
his bill. He said, be bad long abe 
Opiniun, 
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necessary to preserve the bank-note system 
from total sain; that a notice recently given 
by Lord Kine to his tenants, siguifying that 
be weuld po louger receive his rents but in 
gold or ina quantity of paper eqvivalent in 

wers of purchase to guld,® bad cenvinced 

im that there was no time to be lust, and that 
the measure in contemplation ought to be 
adopted before the Parliament rose. He said 
that the Ministers having declared, that their 
only objection to the measure arose from an 
opiniun, that they thought nv measure of the 
kind necessary, being persuaded that nobody 
would be found to follow the examp!e of Lord 
King, it was only necessary for him to show 
them that there were others te follow that ex- 
ample, in order to convince the Ministers, that 
the bill was entitled to their support. Having 
made these preliminary observations, he said, 
that he had a bundle of iostances of this sort, 
and be only wished that a great many other 
persons would declare their intentions at 
once, and then the House would proceed to 

eveut the evil. He then produced a num- 

r of letters, from which he read extracts. 
One persua wrote, that his landlord had said, 
“ What one landiord can do, ali can do; and 
if Lord King succeed, I will do the same.” 
Another letter related a recent transaction in 
Hampshire, where a man bought an estate for 
400/., and paid down 1002. of the money, and 
afterwards laid out several hundreds of pounds 
upon the premises, aud when the time of 
paymeot came, the seller insisted upon having 





* “ By lease, dated 1802, you have con- 
“tracted to pay the annual reat of 47/, 5s. in 
“ good and lawful money of Great Britain. In 
“consequence of the late great depreciation 
“ of paper money, I can no longer accept avy 
“ bank-notes,at theirnominal value,in payment 
“ or satisfaction of an ofd contract. 1 must 
“ therefore desire you to provide for the pay- 
“* ment of your rent in the legal gold coin of 
- the realm. At the same time, having no 
. other object than to secure payment of the 
. real intrinsic value of the sum stipulated by 
,, Meteement, and being desirous to avoid 
. ping you any unnecessary trouble, | shall 
., bt willing to receive payment in either of 
. the manuers following, according to your 
_, option :—~Ist. By payment in guineas; 2d. 
., f guineas cannot be procured, ae pay- 
,, Bent in Portugal gold coin, equal io weight 
«, the number of guineas requisite to dis- 
« cwge the rent; 3rd. By a payment in bank 
« Paper of asum sufficient to purchase (at 
m. ool sy markets eater) the weight of 
ae gold req to discharge the 
« *tt—The alteration of the value of the 
«, Paper money is estimated in this manner : 
« 


, ae price of in 1802, the of 
 Aetemeat ras A an eutn,The present 
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Jpayment in guineas, which the buyer could 
not obtain; the seller, however, would have 
it, or have his land back again; aud the only 
consolation left to‘the buyer was an intima- 
tiou from a friend of the seller that he could 
iaform him where he might obtain the gui- 
ueas at twenty-seven shillings each. An- 
other letter stated that a lady, who was a 
land-owuer, jusisted upon her rent iv gold, 
aud that the tenant apprehended a seizure of 
his goods, and was ready tu verify the facts if 
called on. Another informed bim, on the part 
of au attorney, that the practice was become 
very common to sell guineas and then pay 
debts with the paper. 

These were the grounds, stated by Lord 
Stannope, of the measure that he proposed ; 
and, upon his stating. these grounds, the Mi- 
nisters, who had, at the first reading, said that 
they did not see any necessity for the measure, 
or any measure of the kiud, allowed that there 
was such necessity, aud supported the second 
reading accordingly. 

Now, Gentlemen, before | offer you any ob- 
servations urva this measure itself, or upon 
the conduct of Lord Kine, whuse notice to his 
tenants seems to have given rise to it, it may 
nut be amiss for me to say, that, from all that 
has ever come to my koowledge, there is not 
a more disinterested man, or a truer friend to 
freedom and to his country, breathing, than 
Lord Stannore, whom I trace through the 
parliamentary proceedings of the last twenty 
years, always standing nobly forward ia the 
cause of justice, hberty, aud humanity, and, 
but too often standing forward alone. His’ 

otest against the Auti-Jacovin war, which 

in 1793, and which has fivally led to 
our present calamities, will live when we shalt 
all be in our graves. He there pointed out 
all, yea ali, that has now come to pass. That 
protest, every sentence of which ia full of wis- 
dom and of just sentiment, bas these remark- 
able words: ‘* Because war with France is, at 
« present, most impolitic, extremely danger- 
‘* ous to our allies Dutch, hazardous with 
“ respect to the internal and extereal 
‘* power of this country, and is likely to be 
‘* highly injurious to our commerce......Twe 
‘war may, therefore, prove to be «a war 
‘against our commerce end manufactures, 


and a /eveller, and now the nation is t 
bitter fruit of the spirit that dictated that 
abuse. E bere was he to be fouad, 
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You will, therefore, Gentlemen, believe that, 
if 1 dissent from the measure which he has 
now proposed, that dissent proceeds from my 
conviction, that the measure itself is not cal- 
culated to produce that gold, which I am cer- 
tain its autbor wishes it to produce. 

The detail of the bill | will not attempt to 
discuss. Its principles are what have struck 
me, and these | gather from its chief previ- 
sions, which are, that, in future, the gold 
cvins shall not be tendered or taken for more 
than their vominal value, and that the bank 
paper shall not be tendered or taken for Jess 
than its nomival value. This is Lord Stan- 
nore’s REMEDY: and this he appears to 
think will prevent the possibility of a further 
depreciation of the paper. We have seen the 
cause and the progress of that depreciation ; 
we have seen her the paper pulled down the 
coin along with it, till the coin could no longer 
endure the society ; we have seen the time and 
the manver of their separation; but, Lord 
STANHOPE appears to think, that by the means 
of this bill, he shall be able not unly to restore 
that harmony which formerly existed between 
them ; but that he shall be able to chain them 
together for ever after; to bind them as it 
were in the bonds of marriage, and to render 
the ties indissoluble. If he do this, tie will do 
what vever was done before in the world; he 
will destroy all the settled maxims of political 
economy as far as they relate to finance ; his 
achievement will be a triumph not only over 
the opinions and experience of mankind, but 
over the very nature of man, which iocessantl 
impels him to seek his own interest, and, at 
the very least, to use all the means in bis 
power to provide for his own preservation. 

After having said this, 1 shall naturally be 
supposed to be convinced, that the bill would 
be utterly inefficient for the purposes it con- 
templates. ludeed, such is my decided opinion, 
and the reasons fur that opinion | will now 
proceed to submit to you. A guinea is not to 
= for more than twenty-one shillings. 

here must be some penalty to prevent the 
passing of it for more. Lord Strannorge will 
propose wothing cruel; but for argu- 
meut’s sake, let the penalty be death. 
What, then? Why need any one risk 
any penalty, as far as ready money trans- 
action goes? One of you goes to market with 
a pig for sale. ‘* What do you ask for that 
pig, farmer?” Auswer : ‘* Twenty-seven shil- 
dings.” “* I'l give you a guinea.” ** You shall 
have bim."” Where is the possibility, theu, of 
enforcing such alaw? Yhe parties, iu any 
case, have only to settle, before they deal, in 
what sort of currency payment shail be made, 
and then they will, of course, make the price 
accordingly. As to debts, indeed, whether 
book debts, or debts arising from contract, in 
the payment of them, the gold and notes must, 
if th | pass, be taken at their nominal va- 
laes that is to say, the paper must ; for, as to 
who will be fool enough to tender gold 


. 


in payment at its nominal amount, when it is 
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law, therefore, any tenant who has rent to 
pay, and who has guineas in his purse, will 


guineas, and with paper money he will go 
and pay his rent. This rent, for instance, is 
1051. a- year, and he has a hundred guineas in 
his chest. But, he will not be fool enough to 
carry these to his Jandlord. He will go and buy 
105 pounds worth of paper-money with seventy- 
eight of his guineas ; and will theu go and pay 
his rent, and will return home with 22 of his 
guineas still in his pocket. So that, as far as 
the bill will have effect, it appears to me that 
it will bear almost exclusively upon landlords, 

1 shall be told, perhaps, that, though gui- 
neas may now be bought aud sold, in conse- 
quence of the decision of the judges, which, 
in the case of De YonGe, has been promulgated 
since I began this letter,* yet, we are not to 





* The following is the report of this Deci- 
SiON, as given by the Chief Judge, Lord Ellen- 
borough, in the Court of King’s Bench, on 
the 3rd instant.—‘* THe Kine against De 
** Yonce.—Lord ELLENBoROUGH communi- 
** cated the judgment of the court in this case, 
“* which along with another case, the King v. 
** Wright, coming from the Assizes for the 
** county of Buckingham, had been reserved 
‘* for the opinion of the twelve judges, 
“on a point of law. Both causes had 
‘‘been fully and ably argued before the 
“‘ judges in the Court of Exchequer Cham- 
‘* ber, and the argument had occupied a num- 
“ber of days. The question arising in the 
“« present case was, the defeudant having been 
‘‘ convicted of purchasing 52 guineas at the 
‘* rate, in bank-notes, of 22s. Gd. per guinea, 
‘‘ whether, in so doing, he had been guilty of 
‘‘ an offence punishable under the act of the 
“ 5th and 6th of Edward VI., which prohibited 
the exchanging of coined gold for coined 
‘‘ silver, or fur gold and silver, the party 
*¢ giving or receiving more in value than the 
‘* same was current for at the time? en oe 
** judges, except three, were present 4 
¢ Miele of hase rents, and at the last of 
“‘ them the whole of the judges were prese®!. 
“The court had vo opportunity of kaowing 
“ what was the opinion of the absent judges on 
‘‘ that part of the case at the argumeut a? 
‘‘ which they were not present, but they ha " 
‘* no reason to presume that they disseut 
‘« from the opinion of the other judges who 
“‘ were present, all of whom concu 
‘‘ opinion that the defendant in this case 
“‘ not liable under the act of the Sth and 6t 
“of Edward VI. The judgment, therefore, 
“ fell to be arrested ; and the judgment as 
“arrested accordingly.” Thus, then, os 
case is decided as 1 always said it must D¢ 
unless all semblance of Jaw was ban r 
from the land. Many le thought as 
said, that the conviction would be confirm te 
but, I never thought so for a moment. thee 
no! The judges knew a great deal better 





notorious that it will fetch a premium of six }ao do that! 
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shillings upon the guinea? If the bill becomes 


first go and Er ae paper money with his 
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uppose, that the present bill will not provide 
against such traffic by making it penal to be 
opcerved in it. But, as T have shown above, 
en may go on with all ready money transac- 
ions, and, with perfect safety, make a distinc- 
ion between paper and coin, which amounts 
othe same thing as buying and selling the 
oin or the paper. It ai require but very 
ittle ingenuity to discover the meaus of so 

anaging the matter that the landlord shall 
never see a Shilliog’s worth of coin from the 
ands of the tenant. 

But, suppose that the coin should not be 
ermitted to be bought and sold; does any 
ne believe, that any law will prevent a pri- 
vate traffic in the article ? And, if that could 
be done, is any one mad enough to suppose, 
hat the guinea will stil circulate at par with 
he paper? Pass this bill, or any bill, that 
hall prevent men from passing the guinea 
ur more than its nomioal worth, and the con- 
equence will be, that a guinea will never 
pcain be seen in circulation. Those who have 
lem will keep them in their chests, waiting 
u occasion to export them, or more patiently 
aiting till circumstances have produced the 
epeal of the law which has driven the guinea 
uo the hoard. The cause that we see no 
uineas now in common circulation, is, as | 
aid before, that they cannot obtain their fair 
alue. They would have been openly sold 
ong enough ago, had there not been aa opi- 
biod, that tlre traffic was punishable by 

w. Now that obstacle is removed; but, 
n all likelihood, another will be erected 
by the prefent bill. Im that case the 
uldeas will all either be hoarded or sent out 
ithe country, and paper must and will be 
lade to supply their place. The Dollars, the 
ew things of three shillings and eighteen 
ence, Low coming out from the Bank, will 
lso be hoarded; and to notes for shillings 
ud sixpences we must come, I am convinced, 

the course of the year, if this bil] pass; sv 

‘at the bill, while it will be wholly inefficient 
r the purpose of arresting the progress of 
*preciation, will be efficient enough in pro- 
ucing a contrary effect. 

lhe bill does not, the author of it says, 

ake bank-notes a legal tender. 1t does vot 
0 it in words, but it appears to me to endea- 
ur to do it in effect; and that being once 
ene, all the usual consequences of a legal 
ender must follow. It was easy to see that 

«system would come to this pitch; there is 
ory. in the state to which we are come that 

s = surprise anyone; what has happened 
wrrtphen ore: p and was, indeed, long ago 
“at ut, what might reasonably surprise 
. be to hear this measure represented by 
be fundheta as necessary to the protection of 

sible oa ns Can this be serious - it 
ay this? If we can be serious when they 
de ex they are, nothing that they say 
i <— ever be a subject of wonder. Men, 
‘al hers et of believing that the bill of 
¢ fundhe ope will operate as a protection to 

Ider, are capable,...sseseeessess 
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but, really, I want words to answer my pur- 
pose. Imagination cau frame nothing that 
such men are avt capable of in the way of be- 
lief. That the paper would, at last, become a 
legal tender, or forced circulation, it was easy 
tu see. I did, indeed, for my own part, expect 
this state of the paper to be apparent long ago. 
The faith of this ** most thinking people” I 
knew to be almost passiog conception ; but, 
still I did not think it adequate to the sup- 
porting of this paper-money for fourteen years 
after the issuers had ceased to pay iu cash, 
and after they were protected by law against 
the demands of their creditors, It was, how- 
ever, certain that the thing must come to this 
point at last; it was certaia, that if the na- 
tional debt aud the taxes continued to in- 
crease, the time must come when landlords 
would see that they must either starve, or de- 
maud their rents in coin; and, whenever this 
time came, it was, asl have many times said, 
impossible to keep up the paper only for six 
months without making that paper a legal 
tender, which might eke out its existence, 
perhaps for a year or two, but which, in the 
end, must ensure its total destruction. I have 
several.times been asked, what reason there 
was why landlords should not demand their 
rents in gold aud silver, or in bank-notes to 

the amount of the gold and silver; and my 

answer has always been, that there was no 

reason at all against it now, but that there 

svon would be; for that the moment such de- 

mand was made, bank-notes would be made a 

legal tender. ‘This was natural, avd therefore 

the ministers are now doing just what I al- 

ways expected they would du, whenever any 

landholder did what Lord Kiog has now done; 

but, to hear them speak of it as a measure 

calculated to afford protection to the /und- 

holder is what I never could have expected, 

They will see what sort of protection it will 

give him; and he will feel it! What will be 

his fate [ shall not pretend to say ; but I hope 

there is justice enough yet inthe country, real 

justice enough to prevent bim from periennge 

while there exist the means of such preven- 

tion, 1 trust that his claims will meet with 

serious and patient consideration ; that the 

question of what is due to him, and to whom 
he ought to look for payment, will be settled 

upon sound priaciples of equity. I am for 

giving real protection to the fundholder ; bat, 

to hear the ministers say that he is to meet with 

protection from a measure such as that now be- 

fore Parliament, a measure that must inevita- 

bly accelerate the depreciation of the paper, is, 

surely, sufficient to fill one with surprise and 

dismay, if, at this day, and after all that we 

have seen, anything ought to produce such 

an effect in our miuds, 

On the 2d of July, a protest was entered in 
the House of Lords, against Lord Stannore’s 
bill, which protest | here insert. 
“ sentient,—Because we thiok it the duty 
‘of this House to mark, in the first in- 
‘“* stance, with the most decided reprobation, a 
“ pill, which in our judgment manifestly leads 
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“to the introduction of laws, imposing upon 
the country the compu/sory circulation of a 
‘* paper currency ; a measure fraught with iu- 
** justice, destructive of all confidence in the 
“legal security uf coutracts, and, as inve- 
** riable experience bas shown, necessarily 
** productive of the most fatal calamiues ; 

GRENVILLE, 

ESSEX, 

LANSDOWNE, 

COWPER, 

JERSEY, 

GREY, 

KING, 

LAUDERDALE, 


“ For the reason assigned on the other side, 
** and because the repeal of the law for sus 
** pending Baok payments ia cash, is in my 
** judgment the only measure which can cure 
** the inconveniences already felt, and aveit 
**the yet greater calamities which are im- 
** pending from the present state of the cir- 
* culetion of the couu'ry. VassaLtt Hot- 
** LAND.” 

In the protest of the eight peers 1] heartily 
concur; but Ido uot agree with Lord Hot. 
LAND in Lis addition to it, if bis Lordship 
means tu say, that it is posseble to resume cash- 
payments at the Bank. To pay the notes iu 
yold upon demand, agreeably to the promise 
upon the face of the notes, is certamly the 

Aouly cure for the inconveniences already felt, 
aud the calamities vow impending ; but, that 
it is utterly impessible to adopt this cure is, to 
my mind, not less certain, His Lordstip pro 
ceeds upow the notion of Mr. Hoanxer and 


- the buliion committee, namely, that the cause 


of the depreciation cousists in an excessive 
usue of paper, which is very true, if you 
compare the quantity of paper witu that ot 
the gold, or the real transactions of purchase 
and sale, between man and mau; but, which 
is pot truc, if you compare the quautity of 
paper with the amount of (he dividends payable 
on the national debt, aud, | would beg leave to 
out, with sincere respect, this question to Lord 
1OLLAND: “ If cash-paymeuts were restored, 
‘and money, as must be the case, were 
“‘ restored to its former value, where docs 
** your Lordship think would be fouud the 
** means of paying the dividends ?” 

It is impossible! The thing never can go 
back without combusticn; no, not an inch; 
nay, and it must keep advancing. Tuis very 
measure, by hastening the depreciation, will 
cause a new additivu, and still larger than 
furmer additions, to the natioval debt, and of 
course tothe dividends. Those additional di- 
vidends must be paid in an additional quantity 
of bauk notes; and thus the system must ge 
on, as Paine foretold, with an accelerated ve- 
locity, until it can go on no longer. Having 
this opinion so firmly fixed in my mind, | was 
quite surprised to see the Marquis of Lans- 
DOWNE endeavour to mend the bill of Lord 
STANHOPE y by introduction of a clause for 


prohibiting the Bank Company from augment- 


ing the quantity of their pauper after the passing 
of the bil, This shows that his Lordship has, 
ahat i deem to be, and which, I think, | have 
proved to be, a most erronevus view of the 
real cause of the depreciaion, Ii he thought 
with me, that the cause is in the increase of 
the vational debt at dof the dividends, be 
would have proposed no such amendment as 
this. 

As to the conduct of Lorp Kine, nothing 
could be more fair or more laudable. He 
wished to take no advantuges of his tevants; 
he only wanted a fulfilment of bis contract 
with them; and, as the spirit of the contract 
was mure favourable to them than the letter, 
he abaudoned the letter, and only required 
them to bold to the spirit. To hear him, there- 
fore, charged with oppression, and by........! 
But, it is as well to keep ourselves cool, Let 
others ciafe and foam. Aud, if the House of 
Lords do choose thus tu determiue, why, all 
that I can say about the matter, is, that 
they are the best judges whether they 
sand in need of their rents, and, if they do 
vot, L really do not see much harm ia their 
giviug them to their tenauts; and, this act 
will be the more generous as they are about to 
do it by a law, so that the tevants will keep 
the rents without having to give the landlords 
even thanks in retura. That such will be 
amongst the effects of the bill, if it pass, there 
cau be no doubt; and, as far as it operates tu 
this way, a most popular bill it will be. It 
will act as a distributor of wealth; of mouvey, 
lauds and tenements; for, to suppose that, 
in many cases, the tenants wiil not svon be- 
come the proprietors, is to discover but very 
little ¢hought on the subject ; aud that, | am 
sure, would be a shame in a body of Hent- 
pirary LeGistavors in the ** most sunking 
pation in the world.” What a change this 
will make! Happy is the man who ls 4 
tenant! Much beuer cff is he than the man 
who tills his own laud; because the former 
has given nothing at all for his, whereas the 
latter has paid, at some time or otber, pur 
chas:-money for what he possesses. be 
letting of long leases is out of fashion; but, 
im geveral, the lands of great proprietors are 
held upon lease, and these leases are pot, 
upon an average, for Jess thau seven years tt 
the lowest. Some of thcse leases are neat'y 
expired, of course, but, others will waturally 
be but justcommenced. So that, the average 
time, for which the Jand is now let, | shall 
take at three years anda half. All the Dube 
of Bedfurd’s estates, for instance, are let, ther, 
for three years and a half yet to come. Now, 
if the paper depreciates three or four times #* 
fast as it has bitherto dune, the tenants of | 
Duke of Bedford will have a brave time of it ft 
these three years and a half, But, if the _ 
hich is now before Parliament, should s¢ z 
down the paper to the state of the Freach assig 
vats in 1794, what will, in that case, be the slus- 


tion of the Due of Bedford’ Thereare as} 


laudiurds whe canno: Aold out for three ) 
aud a half, and, who, therefore, mast cell, 
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ole or in part; but there will, indeed, be 
‘¢ convenience, that they will everywhere 
d a purchaser ready at bandin their tenant, 
4 one, too, who will not only know the real 
jue of the property, but who will have the 
wey ready to payfor it. This is nothing 
the wav ofajyoke, Lam in earnest ; itis what 
m convineed will take place, if the Bill cf 
rd Stanhope pass into a law; bat, as I said 
fore, if the Lords like it, nobody else can 
ssib'vy have a right to interfere. They may 
rely do what they please with their own pro- 
rty. All that I wish to stipulate for is, that) 
Jacobius and Levellers shall never be ac- 
. sed of this act of distributing the lands and | 
usesof the rich amongst those who are not | 
); that we shall not be accused of this great | 
) of pulling down aud raising up. Hume | 
uarked, that the funding system, in the! 
ce of 500 years, would cause the po.terity 
those Low in the coaches, end of those upon | 
boxes, to change places; but if this Bill | 
‘ Lord Stanhope pass, this change will be a) 
ig of much quicker operation. 
shall be told, that Lerd King's example | 





E uld have operated even more quickly than | 
. s measure, in destroying the paper. Grauted. 
. woull, there is no doubt, have produced io | 
~ very short time, that which must have! 
t aly destroyed the paper system, root and | 
' neh, vamely, TWO PRICES, against) 
t, ich, openly and generally adopted, vo paper- 
‘ wey ever did, ur ever can stand for any 
"7 sth of time, That that example would 
> ve beeu generally, nay, universally followed, 





re can be no doubt at all, fur, no man vo- 
larily gives away his rents, or, rather, lets | 
ther withhold them from bim. Some per-| 
s would have been a little shy at first; but, | 











he uld have been universally made. ‘Thus, | 
#0 », the TWO PRICES would have been 





ut 
th 
re 
ot, ug-places, some, while the rest would have 
at ‘eved back from abroad. “ Surely !”’ say 





“why then, are tbe Government alarmed 
t the effect of Lord King’s example, if it 
ould 'ring beck gold aad silver into circu- 
atou?” Oh! there is good reason for their 











of you, for instance, you would, if you bad 
) gold or silver in the house, beg him to 
U6 Beat morning, or to sit down a bit, 
“you, with your gold, would go and pur- 
*€ paper-money sufficient to him the 
mete! demaod ! There no more 
“by ince you that the Government has good 
mie xe alarm at the prospect of seeing Lord 
ample followed, as it assuredly would 





blisbed; aud the gold and silver, finding |‘“‘ FAREWELL ADDRESS" 
t they could pass current fur their real | 





tn 5 for, observe, THE TAXES WOULD | ' 
NIINUE TO BE PAID IN PAPER || great scale, as Woop, emphatically 


*o the tax-gatherer came to the door of! called “JOHN,” is; if Mr. Wairrte 





were no lew to prevent it. Jo 
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short, that example would annihilate the 
paper system in a year. 
I remain, 
Geutlemen, 
Your friend, 
Ws. COBBETT. 
State Prison, Newgate, 
Friday, 5. July, 1811. 





DR. BLACK. 


Tats man published (I have only just 
seen it upon coming to town), in his 
paper of last Saturday, an article about 
me, the most lying and the most base 
that ever yet came even from his at 
once Viperous and stupid pen. I have 
no room for it in this Register; but, if 
I do not lash the vile tool for it, next 
weck, as much as he deserves, it shall 
only be for want of the possibility of 
getting a whip heavy enough and sharp 
enough. 





MR. WHITTLE. 
Tors gentleman (to describe whom I 
need only say, that he is precisely the 
contrary of the subject of the foregoing 


article) has given up the editorship of 


the Manchester Advertiser, which his 
writings made the very best political 
newspaper in England; a step which [ 
have heard of without surprise and 


*u they found that others did it, they would| without regret ; and a step which I 


He raver their shyness, aud the cemaud) t4ok the liberty to recommend to him 


In the conclusion of his 
he observes, 
that, rather than be induced to suppress 


long ago. 


» Vould bave come forth from their his sentiments, he would return to 


that plough from which he started. 
Plough!” Noreflections, Mr.Wattrtre, 
I hope! If he had said, rather become 
a stock-jobber, a roaring commissioner, 
or a pis-aller, or an exciseman upon a 


had said this, I should have understood 
him ; but, to put “‘ the plough” as an 
alternative merely preferable to a hack- 
pen, hurries my mind back to the smock- 
frock and nailed vw. oh ee every 
drop of the plough-boy con- 
tinues to ane my veins, J lough, 
indeed! It is nothing but hard neces- 
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sity, “‘ wayward fate,” that has kept me 
from the plough so long, I can assare 
Mr. Wuirtie; and lam now pushing 
hard to get at it again. Why, Sir, we 
are ALL, we who are at anything else, 
deseriers from the plough. God said to 
mankind: “ there is ground, there are 
** ploughs, use the /atter on the former, 
“and bread and meat and flax and 
*‘ wool and leather and wood shail 
“come; and you shall eat, drink, be 
** clad and be lodged.” So that this was 
the business of us all; and all who do 
not follow it are, in fact, deserters. My 
desertion has, God knows, been of too 
long duration, though remorse has in- 
duced me to make many attempts to 
return, and though I[ have, I must say, 
been thwarted by Sromoutu and others, 
in those conscientious attempts ; but now 
for the rest of my life, I am resolved to 
return, and to adhere with fidelity to my 
native calling. You, Sir, are a young 
sinner, and may make atonement in a 
short time. Come, then; cast behind 
you the conceit, and presumption, and 
cant, that offer you, in return for their 
base gratification, the corrupting de- 
canter and bed of down; come, and 
administer to the profitable wants of 
those more reasonable and more grate- 
ful animals, who, devoid of all false 
pretences, follow, without disguise, the 
dictates of nature, and repay your kind- 
ness and your care with their labour or 
their lives. ‘‘ Epucarion!” Look, | 
pray you, into La Maison Rusrieve, 
under the head of “* Education pu Ca- 
cHON.”.... But I have no time for any 
thing more now, other than to say, that 
I am proud to be thought 
Your faithful friend, 
Wa. COBBETT. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A correspondent at O.puam asks me 
what “ La charrue, l’épée et la plume ne 
déroge pas,” means. I will tell him in| 
my next Register; for it does not fol- 
low that nobody is to be book-learned, 
because it is worse than madness to 
compel people to give money to Lorp 
MetsourNe (learned and bright as he 


OWLES, G., Great Yarmouth, grocer. 


'EMERSON, E., and B. Fenwick, Stella, Dur- 





cipally from Kent, but the quality still pun") 






















































is) that he may lay it out on school. 
masters and mistresses to teach those 
same people's children! Because this js 
far worse than madness, it does not fol. 
low that no young man, even if weaver, 
or ploughman, or carpenter, or other 
calling, is to learn French. 





——— —————— —— 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, SerremsBer 20, 1833. 


BANKRUPTS, 


J.S.GOOD, Woolwich, linen-draper, 
GOULDEN, G., Liverpool, spirit-dealer, 
LAWS, R. L., Greenwich, master-mariver, 


SOUTHALL, G., and W. Milnes, Pedlar's 
acre- wharf, Lambeth, coal-merchauts. 

STORER, J., Manchester, grocer. 

TINGLE, T., Sheffield, ironfounder. 

WRIGHT, P., High-street, St. Giles, book 
seller. 





Tuespay, Serremper 24, 1633. 
BANKRUPTS. 


CORNES, J., jun., Nantwich, timber-mer 
chant, 
DODD, T., Coventry, riband-manufacturer. 


ham, ironfounders. sid 
HAMMOND, C,, Great Surrey-street, Black 
friars-ruad, Italian-warehouseman. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-Lane, Cornn-EXcuance, Sept 23. 
The arrivals of Wheat fresh up to this “ 
ing’s market were liberal from Kent, = 
moderate from other counties. These sf 
plies, however, added tu the parcels i* ove 
from last week, caused the stands to “e 
tilled. The quality was generally 19 - 
and the market being very thioly attended ™ 
millers and dealers, the trade ruled —er 
dull, and though selected lots were _ , , 
much money as last Monday, yet 4 r 
descriptions were Is. to 2s, cheaper, 40 
this decline the clearance effected was 
limited. Old Wheat supported its for 
currency. In boaded Corn nothing 
spiring. 
We had a fair show of new Barley, P® 


thin, though the condition good, the ae 
prices did not exceed 34s. to 363.3; an - 
32s. for prime lots. Old Barley — 
dear, and sales were made at about < 


heard of little inquiry for the article in bo2* 
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Malt dull, and prices nominally the same. | ponderance to the former ; and the remaining 
Rye was in less demand. sixth of Scots, with a few Norfolk homebreds, 
Jats were in good supply, and experienced | with, pernaps, 100 Town’'s-end Cows, a few 
dull and languid sale at barely so good | Staffords, &c., chiefly, say about 2,500 of 
ces as this day week. them, from Lincolashire, Leicestershire, and 
Javivg an increased supply of new Beans, Northamptonshire ; with about 200 from the 
hardly any demand, both old and new] London marshes; a few from Norfolk, Suf- 
lities might have been purchased at a/ folk, Essex, Cambridgeshire, Kent, Sussex, he | 
line of ls. to 2s. Surrey, and our western and midland districts, . 
Vhite boiling "Peas met a brisk inquiry, Full three-fourths of the Sheep were new be, 
d the supphes being short, the article ad- | Leicesters, of the South Down and white- 
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nced full 2s. per qr. and must be noted at| faced crosses, in the proportion of about two ie 7 . 
.; an extra fine parcel having even realized | of the former to five of the latter; about an te | 
. Maple were firm, and Is. better than last | eighth South Downs, and the remaining eighth hie 
mday. In gray no alteration. about equal numbers of uld Leicesters, Kents, 


Flour has at length been acted upon by the | and Kentish half-breds, with a few old Lin- 
ptinued depressiow in the price of Wheat,/colns, horned and polled Norfolks, horned 
though the future currency was not de-|Dorsets and Somersets, horned and polled 


re itively arranged amongst the leading mil-| Scotch and Welsh Sheep, &c. 
. , yet it was generally understood that the/ Full seven-eigliths of the Lambs were new 
At & > quotation would settle down to 50s. at the Leicesters, chiefly of the Downish cross, and 
pse of the market, prices being 48s. to 50s. | South Ddwns; the remaining eighth Dorsets, 
town made. Irish, 40s. to 42s, with afew Kents, Kentish half-breds, &c. 
poke Vheat .. ceccccecccccc-cos 008. to 64s. 





RVC wc ccccccccccccccccccs GOs 10 Sa8. 
Barley .cccccscccceceseses 268, to 30s. 
fine... coce cccececee Gabe 00 BE6. ‘ 4 - 
eas, White... .cesceccecee 368 to 39s. MARK-LANE.—Friday, Sept. 27. 
BuilerS....ceseceee 425. to 50s, The arrivals moderate, and the prices with- 
Grey.ssececescceee S48. to 375. | out alteration. 
peaus, Small.... eeccceces Se to —S. 
TIGR. coeedaantal ee 33s. to 36s. 
ats, Potato.... aptunindianeiil 25s. to 263. 
Fegd..scccorecccsece mee, 0 Base 
lour, per sack ...ccccccee 465- to 505. THE FUNDS, 


PROVISIONS.: } Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thar. : | 
. 


. 3 per Cent. | | 

Pork, India, new..,. 102s. to 106s. Cons.Ann, f | 884 €84 884], 885) 665) 884 
Mess, new ... 563. to 62s. 6d. per bar! 
Butter, Belfast ....768. to 79s. per cwt. 
Carlow .....76s. to 80s. 

Cork ......75s. to 76s, | 


Limerick ..75s. to 76s. 


Ww furd..73s. to 76s; 
Dublia .. Paeeie ig gah on BRABY. 


COBBETT’'S Spelling-Book 
( Price 2s.) 


SMI 
hi. a sop ret Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
us day's supply of Beasts was rather! such a hook, a clear aud concise 





































































bum bers SBANDRY;; or, a Treatise on the Pria- 
eat, eamte. satan eat ples of Tillage and Vegetation, With an lax 
'é, f ay difference, the numerical pre- |troduction, by Wm. Coszerr. 8vo. Price 15s, 





merous; but, like that of most others for : CTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR, : 
ral weeks, we might say months, past meat : oa 
7 reat a - middling and inferior quality ; _ This I PO aa 4 wey, of df 
) ‘upply of each kind of small stock Steppin one to my own | 
oe —_ With prime ‘small Pork, A Sammars 5 
» 4S Somewhat brisk, at fully, with large uch a thi having been frequently sug- ' 2 
rz.0s dle Mution, Lamb, aud Veal, very gested to nae Teachers as necessary. ‘i 
at barely Friday’s quotations; with Beef} So 
depression of full 2d. per stone. 1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR,—Of this 
\!l five-sixths of the Beaststhe primest | work sixty thousand copies have now been > 
ch, as is invariably the case from the published. This is a duodecimo volume, aod | oa 
7 bs chee pene of grass-fed Beasts, till the fe price is 3s. bound iu boards. ' = 
, ristmas market, were from our 4a 
thera grazing districts—consisted of about ee * TULL’S HO RSE-HOEING } 4 
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3. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, coutainiug Ten Letters, addressed te 
English Tax-pavers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
ef Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s, 6d. in bds. 


4. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant. 
ing ; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting dowa, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Usderwoods. Price l4s. bound 
in boards. 


5. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


6. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 


{Instructions for the Learning of French. Price, 
bound in boards, 5s. 


7. COTTAGE ECONOMY. —I wrote 


this Work professedly for the use of the la-~ 


bouring and middling classes of the English 
uation. | made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, I believe, 

could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs; Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
Twi @* well as any body could, and 
in all theirdetails. It includes my wri 


also on the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. fd. 


8. POOR MAN'S FRIEND. A new 
edition. Price &d. 


9. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 


By William Cobbett, Jon., Student of Lin- 
colw’s Inn. Price 3s. 6d. boards. 


10. ROMAN HISTORY, Frenchand 
English, intended, not only as a Histoty for 
Young People to read, but as a Book of Exér- 
cises to accompany my French Grammar. 
Two Volumes. Price 13s. in boards. 


11. PAPER AGAINST GOLD: or, 
the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 

» very nicely printed, is 5s. 


12. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA. 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that J have 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17s.,andthe manner of its execution is 
I think, such as to make it fit for the Library 

y ; j 


13. A TREATISE ON COBBETT'sS 
CORN i containing Jostructions for 








































MURAT’S UNITED STATES. 


Second Edition, in One Vol., with a coloure 
Map, price 7s. 6d. iv cloth, 


NITED STATES of NORTH AMERIC) 
By Acuitte Murat, Son of the lx 
King of Naples. With a Note on Neg 
Slavery. By Junius Renivives. 
“ Contains much valuable and inte 
information the interns! eco 
hoth political aod domestic, of that creat 
growing country ; and from the vivacity 
the author’s style, and his graphic powen, 
one of the most pleasant $ to read that 
ever opened.” — Scotsman. 
‘* We recommend the work as well wort 
of a place on the shelves of those who wish 
understand the real Stas Tee of the Ames 
cans.” — Forei uarlerly Review. 
Lendon : wublited by Effingham Wi 
88, Royal Exchange. 
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CHEAP CLOTHING!! 
SWAIN AND CO., Tailors, &c., 
93, Firxer-Srreer, 

(Near New Bridge-street.) 


EG the attention of the public to 
extensive stock of goods for the 
season, which they supply at the f 


prices :— 
POR CASH ONLY. 


dé: 
A Suit of Superfine Clothes.......+ 4 
Ditto, Black or Blue...,....+00-+ 4 
Ditte, Imperial Saxeny.. ee tteeetee 6 
Petersham Great Coats..........-+ 4 
Barogan or Velveteen Shooting) | 
Jackets... ee eeee er ere ee eevee eeee 
Cobbett’s Cord Trowsers ...+....++ ! 
A complete Suit of Livery ........ 4 19 
SpanisH, Opera, aod Warkine Cros 
Lapies’ Haptts ano Pecisses, and Cal 
pren’s Deesses, and every other article 
the trade made in the most elegant maooet. 


I recommend Messrs. Swain am 
as very good and punctual tradesme 
whom I have long employed with sre 
satisfaction. Wau. Comastt- 
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